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| of the Yellow Robe, and describes the 
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arose from Brahmanism and spread in an 
ever-widening stream over the Eastern 
} World. 
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Before attempting to answer the 
question “What can a Christian be- 
lieve?” it might be well to turn atten- 
tion to the question “What do Christians 
believe?” Modern forms of Christian 
belief are many and varied. In his 
new book, Current Christian Thinking, 
the late Dr. Smith has taken account 
of the outstanding ones and has shown 
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§Equality, in its present vague 
status, has lost much of the 
meaning that the founders of 
this country attached to it. In 
his book Mr. Smith has set out, 
in effect, to rescue from obliv- 
ion whatever truth the earlier 
doctrine contained. If the con- 
cept of equality is to continue 
in the fundamental place it has 
held in our political, religious, 
and social assumptions, it must 
certainly be restated in terms 
more applicable to current sit- 
uations. ‘“‘Perhaps men are not 
actually equal,’’ writes Mr. 
Smith,“ butevenso, they ought 
to be treated more equally than 
they now are, for in that way 
they really can be made more 
equal.” 
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CIVIC TRAINING IN 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


By SAMUEL N. HARPER 


Soviet Russia is the world’s most daring adventure in political education; 
it is one of the most elaborate and deliberate experiments in civic training ever 
made in any state. 

Mr. Harper’s study is based on an extensive reading of the Soviet press 
and literature, supplemented by many visits to Russia, particularly at the 
time of the war, at the time of the ““Kerensky régime,” and in 1926. He out- 
lines the machinery that has been evolved to retrain a whole people as part of 
the Revolution. 

His accounting of one of the most comprehensive and self-conscious sys- 
ems for making citizens that the world has ever known is authentic and con- 
sidered; it is a clear and significant picture of a superlative manipulation of 
the elements of political control. 
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The making of citizens in Great Britain is accomplished by a technique 
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Russia, the country studied in the first book of this series. 

It is, in fact, no technique at all; in England citizens are the product of 
long-time influences of place, association, family, tradition—influences so 
subtle that their work is often ascribed to something innate in the individual. 

Professor Gaus’s analysis of this complex situation is based upon a study 
of English conditions in 192§ and 1926 supplemented by a wide reading and 
study of newspapers, journals, memoirs, monographs, reports, and documents. 
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NATIONAL-MINDEDNESS 
AND 
INTERNATIONAL-MINDEDNESS 


GEORGE H. MEAD 

N THE year 1910, in an article entitled, ““The Moral 
| Equivalent of War,”’ William James stated the anomaly 

of war in the following sentences: “There is something - 
highly paradoxical in the modern man’s relation to war. Ask 
our millions, north and south, whether they would vote now 
(were such a thing possible) to have our war for the Union 
expunged from history, and the record of a peaceful transition 
to the present time substituted for that of its marches and bat- 
tles, and probably hardly a handful of eccentrics would say 
yes. Those ancestors, those efforts, those memories and leg- 
ends, are the most ideal part of what we now own together, a 
sacred spiritual possession worth more than all the blood 
poured out. Yet ask those same people whether they would be 
willing in cold blood to start another civil war now to gain an- 
other similar possession, and not one man or woman would 
vote for the proposition.”’ 

This was written for the Association for International 
Conciliation and was published four years before the begin- 
ning of the Great War. If the same proposition were offered to 
the voters of the nations who fought through that war, I doubt 
if there would not be as unanimous a consensus of opinion 
in favor of expunging that war from history and replacing it 

385 
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by a peaceful advance toward our present day, though there 
might be a tough-minded group in the community who would 
insist that there had been gained in the awful conflict a lesson 
that could never have been learned in any less terrible an ex- 
perience. And that lesson they would say was the duty that 
lies upon the society of the human race of doing away with 
war. We are in no mood to cover up the criminal ineptitude of 
warfare by the heroisms which it displays or the ideals which 
it may consecrate. Yet we have not become noncombatants. 
The country would arm to a man in a genuine war of self- 
defense, but the doctrine of the recently solemnized Pact of 
Peace, that war as a legitimate measure of public policy has 
been forever damned, has the full-hearted support of the com- 
munities of the Western world. And I do not think that it is the 
horror of human suffering, even on the colossal scale of the 
Great War, that has been the controlling sentiment in this al- 
most unanimous consensus of the communities of the world. 
We have learned more from the published archives of Foreign 
Offices than we have from the records of battlefields and atroc- 
ities. 

We have learned that those who controlled public policies 
and finally mobilized armies were utilizing fears and hatreds 
and cupidities and individual greeds and jealousies which were 
far from representing issues over which the communities them- 
selves wished to fight or thought they were fighting. We know 
that even in this day a war may arise between self-governing 
communities, but we know also that the issues that would lead 
up to this war, if they could be intelligently presented to the 
peoples involved, would never be left to the arbitrament of 
the god of battles. Even national cupidity, if it exist, realizes 
that under present conditions a so-called successful war will 
cost more than it can profit. Warfare is an utterly stupid 
method of settling differences of interest between different 
nations. 

Professor James’s position is this, that no people would 
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enter upon a war for the sake of that very ideal heritage, which 
they would not be willing to sacrifice after the war was fought. 
He did not believe that in prospect any community would re- 
gard war as a spiritually profitable undertaking. The belief 
I have expressed is that as regards the Great War no nation in 
retrospect regards the spiritual results of fighting it as a suffi- 
cient price to pay for having undergone its evils. Having 
stated his paradox, that while a war in retrospect may have 
paid a spiritual dividend which renders it a great national 
blessing, no war in prospect can be so assessed, Professor 
James advances to the explanation of war’s continued exist- 
ence, for we do not now maintain armies and navies for the 
sake of “battles long ago” but in preparation for those which 
may be just around the corner. I am using the word spiritual 
as the opposite of material. It covers every value that we can- 
not put into economic form. 

Let us be quite clear upon the issue under discussion. It is 
conceded by everyone that any war but a genuinely defensive 
war is a prospective evil which intelligent communities will 
avoid. We are not entering into the contentious question 
whether offense is not the best method of defense, nor are we, 
at present, undertaking to define the field which a genuinely 
defensive war will defend, whether this field will include na- 
tional honor and peculiar interests. We will assume that these 
questions have been decided in a common agreement to the 
satisfaction of all civilized communities. It is evident that if 
this fortunate position were ever attained, intelligent states- 
manship would without difficulty eliminate war. 

And Professor James goes on to point out the spiritual 
losses which society will suffer if war goes. First of all come 
“those ancestors, those memories and legends—the ideal part 
of what we now own together,” the spiritual heritage from 
war. But it is not upon this that Professor James insists, for he 
admits that we cannot deliberately shape our conduct to reach 
these results. We cannot plan wars to obtain spiritual herit- 
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ages. The important spiritual values that he spreads out which 
come to us from war are the hardihood of body and mind, the 
willingness to pay to the uttermost for a supreme value, the 
ability to get out of our lesser selves, the acceptance of a su- 
preme discipline which consistently subordinates minor ends 
to an ultimate end, the sense of at-oneness with all others in 
the community in the great enterprise, that exaltation of spir- 
it which we all know is the loftiest experience and is so rare of 
attainment. ‘For these war is in some sense a school. Professor 
James does not discuss the seamy side of this schooling and the 
immense spiritual frustrations which it involves. And indeed 
he is not called upon to do so, since he was a pacifist and was 
seeking for the moral equivalent which he thought we should 
provide if we abandon this schooling, however costly and un- 
intelligent it may be. ‘For there is in his opinion nothing in an 
\ industrial civilization, which is organized for profit and com- 
fort, whose springs of action are competition and our efforts to 
get ahead of our fellows, and whose great social organizations 
fail to sweep the individual into emotional realization of his 
‘identity with the community—-nothing indeed in such a civ- 
\ilization that does or can provide this schooling.) We conduct 
our government only by the use of political partisanship. The 
church anxiously avoids the major issues of the community. 
Loyalties to family, business, or schools, the more intense they 
are, the more exclusive are they. 

Professor James’s suggestion is that the youth of the coun- 
try should be conscripted for useful labor, in which they would 
get the hardihood of body and mind which military training 
gives. It would be essential to the accomplishment of the pur- 

_ pose which Professor James had in mind that this labor should 
be felt by the conscripted youth to be necessary to the life of 
the community. They would have to feel that they were iden- 
‘tified with the community in what they did, if they were to 
ireach that emotional fusion which war under favorable condi- 
| tions induces. 
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I do not think that Professor James regarded his sugges- 
tion so much as an immediately practicable undertaking as an 
illustration of the type of experience which society in some 
fashion must bring into the lives of citizens if they are to get 
the qualities and training which war gives however imperfect- 
ly. What he insists upon is that the social ends and values are 
there and that they should enter the lives of our citizens, and 
that society has within its power to work out in some fashion 
practicable ways in which this can be accomplished. His 
scheme of conscription to community labor was a striking and 
picturesque manner of presenting what ought to be a logical 
part of a pacifist program. 

Nearly twenty years have passed since Professor James 
wrote “The Moral Equivalent of War,” and within those 
years the Great War has been fought, and has brought forth 
the League of Nations, the most serious undertaking to end 
war which international society has ever made. The attention 
of the pacifist is upon other things than the “‘moral equivalent 
of war.” A hopeful project has been put into actual operation, 
and the relations of nations have been subject to_a publicity 
and a sort of criticism which are novel in history. 'We have re- 
mained outside of the League of Nations because in our his- 
tory we have been largely outside of the political life of Eu- 
rope that led to the great catastrophe. We have been and are 
unwilling to enter into that complex of national, racial, and 
economic problems which are so foreign to us. But the out- 
come of the war has none the less brought us into more inti- 
mate human and economic relations with European peoples 
than we have occupied in the past, and the absence of imperial- 
ism in our history and our fundamental dislike of militarism 
inevitably arouse a sympathy with the great experiment that 
is being tried out at Geneva. The pacifist has a text to preach 
from that that he never had before and a practical program 
that was inconceivable twenty years ago. The somewhat em- 
barrassing challenge which the great psychologist put up to 
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| him, he has pushed one side in the press of more practicable 
\ undertakings. Indeed, one re-reads the essay today with a cer- 
\ tain sense of unreality. 

Following this essay in Memories and Studies is an after- 
dinner address given by Professor James at a peace banquet. 
There is there the same account of human nature, bred through 
long centuries to fight, the same emphasis upon the failure of 
the pacifists’ program to come to terms with the exigencies of 
life, and there is the same sense of the strength of the enemy 
—the rooted bellicosity of human nature and its demand for 
the thrill of battle./Said Professor James, “A deadly listless- 

“ness would come over most men’s imagination of the future if 
they could seriously be brought to believe that never again in 
saecula saeculorum would a war trouble human history. In 
such a stagnant summer afternoon of a world, where would be 

\ the zest or interest?”) We have had a surfeit of those thrills 
and have counted their cost, says the pacifist. It is not neces- 
sary to see the good in fighting any longer. The task of getting 
rid of it is too insistent when we have seen it and lived through 
it on the grand scale. There is the Peace Pact and there is the 
World Court, the very inception of which was American. For 
us to remain out of it is a scandal. In the midst of such activi- 
ties, why should the pacifist stop to consider the psychology of 
fighting? But the challenge is still there, and it may be that 
the pacifist is not wisely pushing it one side, in the press of his 
immediately practicable undertakings. He might get a deeper 
insight into their import. 

Let us consider the spiritual values in which war may 
school men and women, however costly the schooling may be. 
The hardihood of body and mind—the opposite of the nature 
of Roosevelt’s “mollycoddle”—can conceivably be secured 
without the expense of warfare. The program suggests that of 
Charles Lamb, burning down the house to get a roast pig, but 
it points out sharply the criticism upon the present order of so- 
ciety. |Our insistent motives to strenuous conduct are personal 
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and individualistic, those of success in the competitions of 
business, the professions, and the social struggle. The effective 
public ideals are those of well-being, comfort, and that condi- 
tion of body and mind in which men can enjoy life. Our social 
programs look to the removal of evils, sickness, misery, and 
drudgery. As Frederick Harrison said of the ideal of the utili- 
tarians, they look toward a world in which everyone could be 
sure of smacking his lips over a good breakfast of ham and 
eggs. ‘The strenuousness of life seizes upon the individual in 
the struggle for the means of living and competitive success, 
but it does not inexorably involve his public interests, until the 
existence of his society is threatened, and when a man be- 
comes altruistically interested in public ends, these ends ap- 
pear as the alleviation of suffering and attained enjoyments 
rather than as his own achievements—the concentrated inter- 
est in mastering and controlling his world. 

The other values that war may foster—willingness to pay 
to the uttermost for supreme goods, the rising above our lower 
selves, the acceptance of a discipline which subordinates minor 
ends to ultimate ends, and the exaltation that rises from iden- 
tification of one’s self with all who are with him in the great 
enterprise—that we should look away from civil life to war to 
arouse these is but a further reflection upon the conscious 
motivation of that civil life. War presents common goods in 
an imperative mood, which they will not assume in peaceful 
times, and therefore gives them a hold upon us which they 
never secure in philanthropic undertakings. 

Professor James, however, has painted a picture of men 
who enjoy fighting immediately and have the zest of violent 
adventure in their blood through a long physiological and so- 
cial heritage—the immanent bellicosity of human nature— 
which I think he has overdrawn.) The average man does not 
want to fight for the sake of fighting. Threaten him and what 
is precious to him and the fighting complex is indeed ready to 
blaze out. His interest in violent adventure is easily satisfied 
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by the movie, the detective tale, and the dramas of literature 
and history. Professor James was himself sympathetic with 
the revulsion to violence from drudgery and ennui. There is a 
story current that after a two days’ session at a Chautauqua he 
exclaimed, “O, for an Armenian massacre!” But I do not think 
that in the interests of peace we have to combat a fundamental 
instinct of bloodshed. If the bare interest in slaughtering our 
fellows were so immediate, the campaigns of Army and Navy 
Leagues would be much simpler and much less expensive. The 
case for war does not lie in the fighting itself, but in that for 
which war compels us to fight. 

Professor James then calls the attention of his fellow-paci- 
fists to war as a schoolmaster that succeeds, at least on occa- 
sions, in making the public good the intense interest of the in- 
dividual, in enforcing a discipline which reduces minor ends 
into subordination to a supreme end, and finally in arousing an 
exaltation of spirit that springs from identification of one’s 
self with the community for which he is ready to make the su- 
preme sacrifice, and points out that as long as human nature 
responds almost instinctively to the call to arms and as long as 
there is no other undertaking that accomplishes this for the 
whole community those who would abolish war must offer 
some moral equivalent for war or render a reason for the sacri- 
fice. War on occasions makes the good of the community the 
supreme good of the individual. What has the pacifist who 
would abolish war to put in its place? 

In a word we make the public good our immediate interest 
when it arouses the fighting spirit. Otherwise it is apt to be a 
philanthropic good, to reach which we must put one side our 
private interests. To be interested in the public good we must 
be disinterested, that is, not interested in goods in which our 
personal selves are wrapped up. In wartime we identify our- 
selves with the nation, and its interests are the interests of our 
primal selves. And in the fighting mood we find that we are in 
sympathetic accord with all others who are fighting for the 
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same cause. Then we experience the thrill of marching in com- 
mon enthusiasm with all those who in daily life are our com- 
petitors, our possible rivals, and opponents. The barriers are 
down which we erect against our neighbors and business asso- 
ciates. In daily life they may be hostile to our interests. We 
proceed warily. We protect ourselves even against our part- 
ners, associates, and employees with contracts and agreements 
defended with penalties. Even our good manners are means 
of keeping possible bores at a distance. It is sound sense to re- 
gard everyone as a possible enemy. In wartime these barriers 
are down. We need to feel the support of our fellows in the 
struggle and we grapple them to ourselves. The great issue it- 
self is hallowed by the sense of at-oneness of a vast multitude. 

It is easy to study this in everyday situations. Gather ten 
or fifteen of your acquaintances and make the subject of your 
conversation the admirable qualities and services of some one 
known to all. Then change the subject of converse to someone 
for whom all have a common dislike, and note how much 
warmer is the sense of at-oneness of those who are engaged in 
common disparagement than in encomium. The hostile atti- 
tude is peculiarly favorable to social cohesion. The solid South 
is the product of common hostility to the negro as a social 
equal. The Ku Klux Klan is a deliberate manufacture of com- 
pact groups by the use of racial and religious antipathies. I 
think it is worth our while to make some inquiry into this cohe- 
sive power, which the hostile impulse in human nature exer- 
cises with such absolute authority. 

We have long known that behind the spiritual exaltation 
of wartime patriotism and the irresponsibility of mob-con- 
sciousness lies the same psychological mechanism. And this 
fact is a ground neither for extolling it nor for damning it. It 
is just a psychological mechanism which like other mechan- 
isms has served both fine and ignoble ends. It is equally inept 
to define, with Dr. Johnson, patriotism as the last refuge of the 
scoundrel, and to exalt Judge Lynch as the embodiment of 
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social justice. But it is both apt and obligatory upon us to ex- 
amine this mechanism when we are not caught in its meshes, 
and are free to comprehend it; for when we are involved in it, 
it is next to impossible to approach it with impartial consider- 
ation. Neither the patriot in his moment of exaltation nor the 
member of the blind mob in his unrestrained ferocity is ca- 
pable of following the dictum: Know thyself. He may con- 
ceivably get outside of his intoxication, but he is then engaged 
in controlling his passionate impulses. He is in no mood to 
understand them. 

I have already indicated the character of this mechanism. 
The hostile impulse unites us against the common enemy, be- 
cause it has force enough to break down customary social 
textures, by which we hold others at a distance from our inex- 
pugnable selves. But it was this social structure by which we 
realized ourselves. Our rights and our privileges, our distinc- 
tions of capacity and skill, our superiorities and our inferiori- 
ties, our social positions and prestige, our manners and our 
foibles not only distinguish and separate us from others but 
they constitute us what we are to ourselves. They constitute 
our individualities, the selves that we recognize, when we 
thank God that we are not as other men are, and when we de- 
termine upon what terms we can live and work with members 
of our families, with our neighbors and our countrymen. If 
these are in any degree broken down we are no longer the same 
individuals that we were. To join ourselves with others in the 
common assault upon the common foe we have become more 
than allies, we have joined a clan, have different souls, and 
have the exuberant feeling of being at one with this commu- 
nity. 

There lie in all of us both of these attitudes. It is only in 
our common interests and our identities with others that there 
is found the stuff out of which social selves are made—and it 
is only in distinguishing and protecting these selves from oth- 
ers that we exercise the self-consciousness that makes us re- 
sponsible and rational beings. 















- ganized human world to which we belong. 
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But even the apparatus of this self-consciousness we have 
borrowed from the community. What are our rights in which 
we defend ourselves against all comers, but the rights which 
we recognize in others, that ours may be recognized by oth- 
ers? What are our peculiar powers and capacities but the 
facilities by which we perform our parts in common undertak- 
ings, and where would they be if others did not recognize them 
and depend upon them? The proudest assertion of independ- 
ent selfhood is but the affirmation of a unique capacity to fill 
some social réle. Even the man who haughtily withdraws him- 
self from the crowd, thinks of himself in terms of an ideal com- 
munity which is but a refinement of the world in which he 
lives. It is by assuming the common attitudes to each other, 
which an organized community makes possible, that we are 
able to address ourselves in the inner forum of our thoughts 
and private purposes. A self is a composite or interaction of 
these two parts of our natures—the fundamental impulses 
which make us co-operating neighbors and friends, lovers and 
parents and children, and rivals, competitors, and enemies; on 
the other side the evocation of this self which we achieve when 
we address ourselves in the language which is the common 
speech of those about us. We talk to ourselves, ask ourselves 
what we will do under certain conditions, criticize and approve 
of our own suggestions and ideas, and in taking the organized 
attitudes of those engaged in common undertakings we direct 
our own impulses. These two parts are the matter and the 
form of the self, if I may use Aristotelian phraseology. The 
one is the stuff of social impulses and the other is the power 
which language has conferred upon us, of not only seeing our- 
selves as others see us but also of addressing ourselves in terms 
of the common ideas and functions which an organized society 
makes possible. We import the conversation of the group into 
our inner sessions and debate with ourselves. But the conca- 
tenated concepts which we use are ours because we are speak- 
ing in the language of the outer universe of discourse, the or- 
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In the sophisticated field of self-consciousness we control 
our conduct. We place ourselves over against other selves and 


| determine what we want to do, what we have a right to do, and 
| what other people may do. Here we assert ourselves and main- 


; 


tain ourselves by recognized rights and accorded privileges. 
In the field of the stuff—the matter—of personality we have 
no such power. We are born with our fundamental impulses. 
We choose our business associates and the members of our 
clubs and the guests at our dinner parties, but we fall in love, 
and whatever action we take upon this primal premiss, it is 
not a matter of our own choice. We say that we instinctively 
help a child who has fallen down, and our immediate attitudes 
toward puppies, kittens, and little pigs are different from those 
we take toward dogs, cats, and hogs, and the impulse to help- 
fulness is just as much an endowment as the impulse of hos- 
tility. This primal stuff of which we are made up is not under 
our direct control. The primitive sexual, parental, hostile, 
and co-operative impulses out of which our social selves are 
built up are few—but they get an almost infinite field of va- 
ried application in society, and with every development of 
means of intercourse, with every invention they find new op- 
portunities of expression. Here by taking thought we can add 
to our social stature. But we have no direct control over our 
loves and our hates, our likes and our dislikes, and for this 
reason we’are relatively helpless when a common enemy fuses 
us all into a common patriotic pack or stampedes us under the 
influence of sympathetic terror. 

This, then, is the stuff out of which human social selves are 
made up, their primal stuff or matter of social impulses, and 


' the form of sophisticated self-consciousness. But society is the 


| interaction of these selves, and an interaction that is only pos- 


sible if out of their diversity unity arises. We are indefinitely 
different from each other, but our differences make interaction 
possible. Society is unity in diversity. However there is al- 
ways present the danger of its miscarriage. There are the two 
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sources of its unity—the unity arising from the interconnec- 
tion of all the different selves in their self-conscious diversity . 
and that arising from the identity of common impulses; the | 
unity, for example, of the members of a great highly organized | 
industrial concern or of the faculties and the students of a 
great university and the unity of a crowd that rushes to save | 
a child in danger of its life} By these two principles of unity 
society is maintained; but there is an ever present risk of fail- 
ure. Every society has it at the back of its mind. We want 
security and we distrust it. Society in every period of its his- 
tory has presented to itself that danger in one form or another, 
Today we dread the Bolsheviki. At another time it has been 
the “interests”; at times the mob, and at other times the arbi- 
trary power of a monarch. 

We come back to our original question, How shall we get 
and maintain that unity of society in which alone we can 
exist? The ever present method of creating cohesion from 
below, from the impulses, is found in the common hostile im- | 
pulse. The criticisms which are exercised upon the civil mo- | 
tives are but illustrations of this. Government is by partisan- | 
ship. We can bring the voters to the polls only through their 
hostility to opposite parties. A campaign for a community , 
chest is quickened by competitive teams.) The great days of 
the religions have been the days of hostility, between the re- 
ligions, between the Church and the sects, or between different 
churches. The fight with the devil and all his angels united 
men whom a common hope of salvation left untouched. More 
evident still is the need of the fighting attitude when a large 
community with varied groups and opposing interests is to be 
brought into a self-conscious whole. The antagonism of the 
Chinese to the Japanese and the English did more than any- 
thing else to awaken a Chinese national spirit. In our Civil 
War slavery was the issue, because it divided the nation. Men 
of the North fought for the Union and in fighting for it they 
felt it. The readiest way of arousing an emotional appre- 
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ciation of a common issue is to fight together for that issue, 
and until we have other means of attaining it we can hardly 
abandon war. 

It is not a question of thrills nor of satisfying a deep- 
seated bellicosity in the human animal. It is a question of 
making ourselves actually feel the values that are wrapped up 
in the community.\ While war was still a possible national ad- 
venture, there was a certain rough psychological justification 
for the dictum, that at least one war in a generation was es- 
sential for the spiritual hygiene of the nation. The toleration 
of secret diplomacy, the cherishing of national honor and pe- 
culiar interests as lying outside the field of negotiation had be- 
hind it an obscure but profound feeling that in national honor 
and in these peculiar interests were symbolized a national 
unity which could be made precious by the arbitrament of 
war. 

What better illustration of this can be found than in the 
Monroe Doctrine? None are agreed upon what the doctrine 
is. The nations of South and Central America in whose inter- 
ests it was inaugurated with one voice denounce it. It is ab- 
surd to say that we can find an issue in the threatened neigh- 
borhood on this hemisphere of European powers, when our 
continent-wide, unfortified Canadian frontier, within the cen- 
tury and more since it was established, is almost the only fron- 
tier in the whole wide world that has not been crossed by bel- 
ligerent forces. No, it is something—no matter what it is—for 
which we will fight. To think of it in these terms is to feel that 
there is a nation back of it. The more unintelligible the issue 
is, the more it emphasizes the unanimity of the community. It 
is an issue that cannot be discussed for we cannot in cold blood 
find out what the issue is. We must be of one mind about it, 
for it is impossible to have different minds about that which no 
one can comprehend. The only issue involved in the Monroe 
Doctrine is this, are you a patriot, are you a red-blooded Amer- 
ican, or are you a mollycoddle? Let us get down to real rea- 
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sons and abandon good reasons. Even when we hope that 
there may be no future wars, we feel that we should keep cer- 
tain issues which can arouse the fighting spirit, for the sake of 
their effect in drawing men together in a fashion which can- 
not be achieved by public interests, which are after all so di- 
visive. 

I take it that this is the real question that is put up to us 
by Professor James’s moral equivalent of war. Can we find out- 
side of the fighting spirit that unifying power which presents 
a supreme issue to which all others are subordinated, which 
will harden us to undergo everything, and unite us in the en- 
thusiasm of a common end? 

When I have borne in memory what has tamed 
Great Nations, how ennobling thoughts depart 
When men change swords for ledgers, and desert 
The student’s bower for gold, some fears unnamed 
I had, my Country—am I to be blamed? 


There is nothing in the history of human society nor in 
present-day experience which encourages us to look to the 
primal impulse of neighborliness for such cohesive power. The 
love of one’s neighbor cannot be made into a common con- 
suming passion. The great religions that have sought to em- 
body it when they have dominated society have appeared as 
the Church militant] Auguste Comte, the great French 50-" ih 
ciologist and philosopher, sought to fashion a universal reli- 
gion out of it. It gathered a handful of great souls into its 
communion. How widespread was its sweep of the community 
may be indicated by the tale that, in London, a gathering of 
the Comtists took place within which a schism arose. For even 
in this church sects appeared. A London wag reported that 
the members of the convention gathered in one cab and came 
away in two. There is, to be sure, no falling off in numbers of 
those who identify themselves with different Christian sects in 
the Western world, but there never was a time when the 
churches have had less power in organizing the community 
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into common action. We can unite with common zeal to aid 
the victims of famines, of earthquakes, and of conflagrations, 
but we do not go into nor come out of such common undertak- 
ings with a sense of the supremacy of the nation or society that 
holds us together. The passion of love between the sexes iso- 
lates those whom it consumes, and family life segregates us. 
The positive social impulses exhibit no forces that bind us 
immediately together in conscious devotion to the complex 
community out of which our sophisticated selves arise. They 
have their place in the cults, mores, and customs that form the 
tissue of human society, but they do not flame out into a 
patriotism that can fuse men in the devotion to the father- 

land. 
' The Great War has presented not a theory but a condition. 
| If war were a possible measure of public policy, it might be 
_ kept for the sake of social cohesion, even if the ends for which 
wars are ostensibly fought were illusory and inadequate. But 
the Great War has made this no longer possible. Every war if 
allowed to go the accustomed way of wars will become a world 
war, and every war pursued uncompromisingly and intelli- 
gently must take as its objective the destruction not of hostile 
| forces but of enemy nations in their entirety. It has become 
\_unthinkable as a policy for adjudicating national differences. 
It has become logically impossible. This is not to say that it 
may not arise. Another catastrophe may be necessary before 
we have cast off the cult of warfare, but we cannot any longer 
think our international life in terms of warfare. It follows 
that if we do think our national and international life, we can 
no longer depend upon war for the fusion of disparate and 
opposing elements in the nation. We are compelled to reach 
a sense of being a nation by means of rational self-conscious- 
ness. We must think ourselves in terms-of the great communi- 
ty to which we belong. We cannot depend upon feeling our- 
selves at one with our compatriots, because the only effective 
feeling of unity springs from our common response against 
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the common enemy. No other social emotion will melt us into 
one. Instead of depending upon a national soul we must 
achieve national-mindedness. <u” 

Professor James seems to have thought that we might 
substitute some other cult for the cult of warfare and reach 
the same emotional result—the cult of youth conscripted to 
necessary social labor. But cults are not deliberately created 
in this fashion. Plato admitted this. He needed a set of cults 
for his ideal state, but he was compelled to postulate them as 
already in being. Even his philosopher king could not legislate _ 
cults into existence.) Mussolini refuses to recognize the logic of 
the situation. He is depending upon the hostile impulse to 
fuse his Fascist state, and he is compelled to talk in terms of 
wars. He has to quicken imaginations with pictures of Roman , 
conquests, and the threat of full panoplied legions. He is un- 
dertaking to arouse an Italian soul, not to fashion an Italian | 
mind.\ He is, undoubtedly, very far from wanting the wars 
whose threat helps to hold this society together, for nothing 
would more certainly shatter it than the operation of a modern 
war; but he can safely threaten for a while, in a Europe whose 
surrounding populations have had a surfeit of fighting. The 
task of becoming nationally minded is then that which the out- 
come of the Great War is imposing upon us. 

We enter upon our civil conflicts with the comfortable 
sense of a sovereign state behind us endowed with supreme 
and ultimate force to compel adherence to law and order. This 
state can if necessary call out the national troops to enforce 
the unity of the community which conflicting interests may 
have threatened. Can we keep this sort of state unless it is 
endowed with an army trained to fight the country’s wars? 
A police force, even a national police force, is not an army. 
The dread sovereignty of the state is evidenced in troops 
trained to the unthinking obedience which warfare enforces. 

‘Tf we are compelled to surrender war with the blind military 
obedience which it puts into the hands of the state, we will be | 
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compelled to think out rational solutions of our civil quarrels 
and think them out a good deal more quickly. It is a great 
deal easier to feel than it is to think. It is a great deal easier 
to be angry with one’s enemy than to sift the grounds of one’s 
quarrel and find the basis for a reasonable solution. And if 
you can find grounds for making your enemy the enemy of 
the community—a Bolshevik, for example—the procedure is 

'__.still easier. To use the mind with which the community has 

'F endowed you to compass the common interests rather than 
as a means of pursuing your own interest is a strenuous affair, 

‘and this is what it means to become nationally minded. Let 
me repeat if we surrender war there is no way of maintaining 
national unity except in discovering that unity in the midst of 
the diversity of individual concerns. There is a common good 
in which we are involved, and if society is still to exist we must 
discover it with our heads. We cannot depend upon our dia- 
phragms and the visceral responses which a fight sets in oper- 

) —ation. 

% There is something profoundly pathetic in the situation of 
great peoples, that have been struggling up through long cen- 
turies of fighting and its attendant miseries, coming closer 
and closer to each other in their daily life, fashioning unwit- 
tingly larger racial, lingual, liturgical, confessional, political, 
and economic communities, and realizing only intermittently 
the spiritual life which this larger community confers upon 
them, and realizing it only when they could fight for it. The 
pathos comes out most vividly in the nationalisms of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. These nationalisms have 
meant the sudden realization that men belonged to communi- 
ties that transcended their groups, families, and clans. They 
had attained selves through which they entered into relation 
with their common nationals, and the only way in which they 
could seize upon and enjoy this new spiritual experience was 
in the fight for its symbols, their common language and litera- 
ture, and their common political organizations. The pathos 


| 
} 
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lies in the inability to feel the new unity with the nation except 
in the union of arms. It is not that men love fighting for its 
own sake, but they undergo its rigors for the sake of conjunc- 
tion with all those who are fighting in the same cause. There 
is only one solution for the problem and that is in finding the 
intelligible common objects, the objects of industry and com- 
merce, the common values in literature, art, and science, the 
common human interests which political mechanisms define 
and protect and foster. But all these values are at first divi- 
sive. They appear at first as individual and class interests and 
at first one fights for them and against others who threaten 
them. The rational attitude is to find what common values lie 
back of the divisions and competitions. Within our communi- | 
ties the process of civilization is the discovery of these com- 
mon ends which are the bases of social organizations. In social 
organization they come to mean not opposition but diverse 
occupations and activities. Difference of function takes the 
place of hostility of interest. The hard task is the realization 
of the common value in the experience of conflicting groups 


and individuals. It is the only substitute. In civilized com- 
—— while individuals and classes continue to contend, as 


mon interests that are the bases/ (both for their contentions 
and their solutions, The state is the guardian of these common 
interests, and its authority lies in the universal interest of all 
in their maintenance. The measure of civilization is found in 
the intelligence and will of the community in making these 
common interests the means and the reason for converting 
diversities into social organization. 

The Great War has posed the problem before contending 
nations of carrying civilization into the community of nations; 
that is, it has left us with the demand for nternational-aniad- 

“edness. The moral equivalent of war is found in the intelli- 
gence and the will both to discover these common interests be- 
tween contending nations and to make them the basis for the 
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solution of the existing differences and for the common life 
which they will make possible. 

This is the moral equivalent of war if the office of war is to 
adjust international differences. As an adjudicator war is 
utterly discredited since, as I have said, if war is logically pur- 
sued it leaves nothing to be adjudicated, not even the enemy 
nations themselves. However, it has not been the peace 
treaties after hostilities have ceased that have been the valu- 
able contributions which warfare has made to human history. 
Professor James has indicated them—the spiritual heritage of 
devotions and heroisms and the consecrations of national val- 
ues which occupy the most precious pages in history, and the 
emotional exaltation which accompanies the merging of a 
crowd of discrete individuals into a living union of men with 
a single purpose. These are the by-products of war which are 
in themselves invaluable, but to compass which no people 
would deliberately undertake war. This constitutes the para- 
dox with which Professor James opened the discussion of his 
theme. It is a paradox the full depth of which he did not 
sound. /The lying secret diplomacies, the exasperations of sup- 
pressed minorities, the profiteering of individuals and com- 
bines, the underhand conservation of selfish interests, which 
men have allowed in the past and still in a measure allow be- 
cause they keep war as a valued possibility to hold the nation 
together—this is a stranger paradox. Must we simply sur- 
render the values which we dare not directly invoke? 

It is a question that concerns both ethics and psychology. 
The answer of ethics has already been given. The spiritual 
losses of war in prospect enormously outweigh any estimate 
we dare put upon these by-products. The psychological solu- 
tion Professor James sought in a somewhat fantastic cult of 
youth conscripted for social labor. He would substitute a 
harmless cult for one that is extremely hazardous. We have 
seen that cults cannot be manufactured to order. The willing- 
ness of the communities of the world to keep up the apparatus 
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of fighting and the threat of war is an advertisement both of 
the supreme value of the larger national self and the extreme 
difficulty of bringing the citizen to realize it. What Professor 
James saw was that it was only in war that public interests 
do not leave men cold. The war taxes are the only taxes that 
are willingly paid. It is still so much easier to revert to the 
old dispensation and chant with the Psalmist that our God is 
a man of war. 

What I am seeking to bring out is that the chief difficulty 
in attaining international-mindedness does not lie in the clash 
of international interests but in the deep-seated need which 
nations feel of being ready to fight, not for ostensible ends but 
for the sake of the sense of national unity, of self-determina- 
tion, of national self-respect that they can achieve in no other 
way so easily as in the readiness to fight. 

National-mindedness and international-mindedness are in- 
extricably involved i in each other. Stable nations do not feel 
the need in any such degree as those that are seeking stability. 
It was the militaristic fusing of the German nation out of sepa- 
rate German states by Bismarck’s policy of blood and iron 
and the fusion of a vast backward community of Russian peas- 
ants by a Czardom with a pan-Slavic battle-cry that played 
a great part in the origins of the Great War._When the French 
are convinced that the German nation no longer needs to 
threaten her neighbors in order that she may feel her own 
national self, the fears of France will subside. Bismarck’s 
proud sentence—Germany fears God and no one else on earth 
—was the challenge of a nation that dared not disarm because 
it feared internal disintegration. Bismarck’s God was a man 
of war, that was the reflex of an international inferiority com- 
plex. 

The outlawry of war as proclaimed in the Peace Pact goes 
then only halfway toward its great goal. It will be presumably 
approved by the nations of the world. So far as ostensible 
international differences are concerned, the peoples of the 
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Western world are agreed that they should be settled by some 
method of negotiation, and that war to this end is no longer 
a policy which civilized nations may pursue. Self-defense re- 
mains a permissible ground for fighting, but with no war of 
offense there would be none of defense, and wars would vanish 
with the development of adequate means of negotiation, but 
we are not willing to have the readiness to fight disappear. So 
we retain national honor and peculiar interests. Why cannot 
these be adjudicated as well? Because these touch the sense 
of national self-respect. As long as we have these provisos, we 
have the proud sense of being willing to fight—to stake every- 
thing upon the assertion of national selfhood. It was this sense 
which President Wilson’s unfortunate phrase offended—being 
too proud to fight. It was seemingly a phrase that contained a 
“est radiction in terms. Pride predicates a fighting-spirit. 

Now, if I am not mistaken such an attitude at the present 
period in human history is a revelation of an uncertainty of 
national selfhood and a grasping after the approved means of 
securing it—the wartime spirit. For at this period of the 
world’s history there is no point of national honor and peculiar 
interest which is not as open to reasonable negotiation in a 
community of self-respecting nations as any of the so-called 
justiciable and negotiable issues, if we were sure of ourselves. 
But we are not sure of our national selves, and a certain 
amount of national psychoanalysis would be very valuable if 
not very probable. One thing, however, is clear, that we can- 
not attain international-mindedness until we have attained a 
higher degree of national-mindedness than we possess at pres- 
ent; and a rough gauge of it will be found in the necessity of 
retaining national honor and peculiar interests as causae belli. 

Such a formulation seems to imply that if we were willing 
to get down to real reasons and abandon good reasons, if we 
were willing to be really reasonable we could immediately 
banish the threat of war from our international and our na- 
tional life. I do not believe that this is the case. Civilization 
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is not an affair of reasonableness; it is an affair of social or- 
ganization. The selfhood of a community depends upon such 
an organization that common goods do become the ends of the 
individuals of the community. We know that these common 
goods are there, and in some considerable degree we can and 
do make them our individual ends and purposes, to such a 
degree that we have largely banished private warfare from the 
recognized methods of maintaining self-respect in civil con- 
flicts. But there are still great gaps in our social organization, 
notably between our producers and the social service which 
they perform. Here there are groups that have to assure 
themselves of their self-respect by fighting on occasions. The 
labor unions and the employers as well preserve their solidar- 
ity, that is their sense of common selfhood, by the mechanism 
of hostility, that is by the threats of strikes and lockouts. Back 
of it lies the inability of the laborer to realize himself in the 
social process in which he is engaged. Where such a situation 
becomes acute, men, if they can, will always bind themselves 
together by hostile organizations to realize their common pur- 
poses and ends and thus assure themselves the selfhood which 
society denies them. Men will always jealously maintain and 
guard this mechanism to assure themselves to themselves. 
We will get rid of the mechanism of warfare only as our com- 
mon life permits the individual to identify his own ends and 
purposes with those of the community of which he is a part 
and which has endowed him with a self. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND HEDONISM’ 


W. B. MAHAN 


NE of the most interesting phases of the current stage 
of philosophic theory is the effort to base certain phil- 
osophic interpretations on psychological facts and 

principles. Nowhere is this tendency more clearly exhibited 
than in the common criticisms of hedonism. So effective has 
the criticism been in this case that those few in our day who 
defend hedonism against its critics ignore the psychological at- 
tacks and by silence affirm their effectiveness.* Now this ap- 
peal to psychological facts as a refutation of hedonism would 
imply that the facts are there, self-revealing and undisputed, 
and that all the philosopher has to do is to fit his ideal to 
them. But all too often the psychology of a philosopher is 
simply his own logical interpretation of human nature. 

If we examine the current psychological literature, we fail 
to find the facts to which our ideal must conform. The three 
psychological facts to which the antihedonists usually appeal 
are the nature of desire, the existence of mental states, and the 
role of feeling. Curiously enough there are no topics upon 
which psychologists seem to be in more thorough disagree- 
ment, both as to experimental data and as to their interpreta- 
tion. In current psychological literature it is difficult even to 
find the term “desire.” It is sometimes classified as a waste- 
basket term with the implication that it is too loose for scien- 
tific usage. What passes under the name of desire, however, 
belongs to the general problem of human motivation, and con- 
cerning it there are innumerable theories. Among these, how- 


* Read in part before the Western Philosophical Association, University of Cin- 
cinnati, 1929, and listed, after publication, as Research Paper No. 111, Journal Series, 
University of Arkansas. 

*See R. M. Blake, “Why Not Hedonism? A Protest” in this Journal, Octo- 
ber, 1926. 
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ever, the theories of Professors Thorndike and Troland may 
be classified as expositions of the pleasure® hypothesis. As to 
mental states, they have certainly not gone out of style in psy- 
chology. The extreme behaviorists deny them and some func- 
tionalists ignore them; but the majority of psychologists 
accept their existence and center the dispute about their im- 
portance, their number, and their relations. The meaning and 
status of feeling is the most controversial of all, as the recent 
Wittenberg Symposium illustrates.* Thus it seems rather dif- 
ficult for a theory to violate facts about human nature which 
are non-existent. 

It is indeed unfortunate that in the very instance in which 
ethics needs psychology most the psychologists are in the 
greatest disagreement. Such psychological factors as human 
motivation, feelings, and the like, are the basic ones for ethics, 
and it is precisely on these topics that definite knowledge is 
lacking. Obviously, the present paper is unable to offer a 
“proof” of hedonism on psychological grounds. What it will 
endeavor to show is that hedonism may possess just as sound 
a psychological basis as any other theory. Much use has been 
made of psychological arguments in the attacks on hedonism, 
and if it can be shown that the hedonic theory is in just as good 
psychological standing as any other theory of ethics its case 
will not have been proved but it will have been advanced. 
Toward this purpose the following considerations are pre- 
sented. 

The problem of desire is the crucial one. As stated in the 
foregoing, the term “desire” is a difficult one to treat psycho- 
logically. It is a concept having a long history, possessing 
many and various connotations, and yielding to all sorts of ap- 
plications and interpretations. Its almost complete absence in 
current psychological literature is due partly to its loose mean- 


* Throughout this article the term pleasure is intended to include its opposite, 
unpleasantness or displeasure. 
*M. L. Reymert (editor), Feelings and Emotions. 
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ing, partly to its complexity, and partly to its dependence on 
the problem of human motivation which needs a more refined 
meaning than the word desire can supply. What follows, there- 
fore, can in no sense be said to be a psychological analysis of 
desire. It is rather an attempt to formulate a theory of desire 
which will not do an injustice to any known psychological data 
and which will at the same time at least show its compatibility 
with hedonism. 

A desire, whatever else it may be, must be a mental state. 
It is possible to deny mental states, and some schools of psy- 
chology do deny them. Their denial, however, deprives ethics 
of its content, and spells death to such things as desires, pur- 
poses, activities, ends, goals, ideals, and judgments. One has 
only to read the literature of extreme behaviorism to see this 
fact abundantly illustrated. Interpreting value and motives 
in terms of biology may be well and good; but such procedure 
is not psychological. If the term desire is used at all in a psy- 
chological sense, it simply is a mental state. Taking this for 
granted, one may say that desire belongs to the general field 
of human motivation which may be characterized in terms of 
various phases or stages of complexity such as motives, de- 
sires, purposes. The point to be emphasized is not the names 
of these stages but the fact that there are stages. 

There are, however, certain characteristics that are com- 
mon to all human motivation. One is the circular character 
of the process or behavior involved; another is the dynamic 
nature of the process; a third is the fact that a certain tran- 
scendence is involved in the life-history of a motive, and the 
fourth is that the process begins and ends in a mental state. 
These properties can best be explained together. In so far as 
it is conscious, all human motivation is a mental state. All 
motives direct themselves toward their elimination. In so far 
as the individual has had previous experience with the motive 
in question he is engaged not only in the elimination of the 
present mental state (motive) but also in the acquisition of 
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another mental state. Hence motives are dynamic in that they 
bring certain behavior into being and keep it going; the pres- 
ence of a motive is indicative of an unsatisfactory mental state 
and the resulting behavior is engaged in its removal and re- 
placement. When the motive is “satisfied,” it disappears. 
Thus the motive may be said to lead to behavior which kills 
the motive. Finally, the satisfaction of a motive involves a 
certain transcendence in that the motive must go beyond itself 
to find the conditions of its release and in that the release 
itself involves the passing of the original mental state into 
another. Surely it is the satisfaction of the motive—the result- 
ing mental state which the motive produces—which governs 
it and constitutes its value rather than the transcendent ob- 
jects or instruments by means of which it is released. Thus a 
hungry person may ransack the house for food; but neither 
the various movements he performs in his search nor the ob- 
jects of food he may discover can in any fundamental sense be 
called the end, purpose, or value of the motive. Instruments 
and objects of a different character can frequently produce the 
same results. Experiments on psychological patterns have 
shown that the pattern of an experience can remain constant 
although its objects vary. The value lies in the consequent 
mental state. The course of a motive is thus circular: it begins 
as a disagreeable mental state; it moves on certain transcend- 
ent objects and conditions which will remove the disagreeable- 
ness, and ends with the elimination of itself in the rise of a 
new mental state which can be described as satisfactory or 
pleasant. 

When motives and their realization have been frequently 
experienced, plans and means of satisfying them may arise in 
the individual. Symbols of these plans may develop. Motives 
that are persistent or dominant may be called desires, and de- 
sires the means of whose realization take on symbolic form 
may be called purposes or ideals. A purpose or ideal is, then, 
a dominant or persistent motive whose end and the means of 
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realizing it are foreseen in terms of symbols. Since the end of 
the motive may thus be present in symbol (purpose ), the lat- 
ter may properly be called a part of the motive. Being a part 
of the motive, its aim, so to speak, is to eliminate itself. In 
purposes and ideals, as well as in lower phases of motives, the 
consummation is to be found in the mental state resulting, not 
in the purpose itself nor in the objects through which the pur- 
pose operates. A purpose cannot, therefore, properly be called 
an immediate or direct experience since its locus of value is 
outside itself. It is primarily referential or symbolical—point- 
ing to something else. This something else is another mental 
state, not the objects through which this mental state may 
arise. 

An individual may, for example, have a purpose to go 
through college. At the time of the formulation of the purpose, 
his mental state should be described as disagreeable inasmuch 
as the purpose stands for an unrealized experience—lack of 
a college education; it should be characterized as dynamic in 
so far as it moves him or attempts to move him out of the pres- 
ent experience. The symbolic representation (and, for that 
matter, the actual performance) of the means of releasing this 
purpose in the form of attending college, studying, listening 
to lectures, and so on, would not constitute the value of the 
purpose. That would lie in the acquisition of another mental 
state of which they might or might not be an indispensable 
means. There is accordingly nothing in the nature of motives, 
desires, or purposes which is inconsistent with hedonism. 
Through past experience one forms ideals and purposes; past 
experience may have taught us to value mental states in terms 
of pleasantness and unpleasantness so that in the present one 
may seek to retain the former and remove the latter.* This 

*It can be argued that all motives are disagreeable in the sense that they char- 
acterize a present experience from which release is sought. To the objection that the 
anticipatory realization is agreeable the reply could be that the agreeableness is a 


direct, immediate, non-transcendent, enjoyed experience and not, properly speaking, 
a part of the motive. A situation in which one was in an agreeable state but pur- 
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hypothesis is argued with great force and persuasiveness in a 
recent book by Troland called Fundamentals of Human Moti- 
vation. 

If the foregoing analysis of desire and purpose is plausible, 
it offers a solution of the hedonistic paradox in so far as the 
paradox consists in arguing that the value of a situation and 
the attention to that situation must have the same locus. The 
paradox is really too comprehensive. One cannot realize one- 
self by attending to oneself; nor perfect character by attend- 
ing to character; nor harmonize one’s desires by attending to 
the harmony. Psychologically speaking, one cannot gain any 
objective by attending solely to that objective; but it does not 
thereby follow that there is no objective or that this objective 
is not governing attention wherever it is. The difficulty lies 
in the confusion of the motive (as stimulus to action), the 
objects and instruments by which this motive is released, and 
the end-product, or result, or objective, which is accomplished. 
As stated in the foregoing, motives are always transcendent 
(1) in that they are released in objects, and (2) in that the 
releasing of the motive produces a new mental state. In the 
discharge of a motive attention is always centered on the ob- 
ject. The important psychological question is concerned with 
the law that governs the attentive process, not with what one 
attends to. The ethical problem is to discover what factor or 
factors in the situation contain the value. The answer to both 
is the same: it is the end-result or consequent mental state. 
The paradox lies in conceiving any other relationship. 

Attention is the functional direction of a mental state on 
an object or on another mental state treated as an object. In 
the case of motives its function is to facilitate the bringing 
into existence of another mental state. In this respect atten- 
tion is just a description of the dynamic phase of a motive. 


posing to prolong it could be explained in the same way: the given pleasantness 
would not be a part of the purpose since it would involve no transcendence. An ab- 
solutely pleasant experience would present no motive whatsoever. 
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Wherever there is attention there is transcendence in that 
there is a special act of attending, a special object attended to, 
and an end or objective to be attained. Attention thus exists 
as part of the cognitive or representational character of men- 
tal processes. Stout describes it in this way: ‘Attention is 
activity; and it is the essence of activity that it should be di- 
rected toward an end It follows from it (his previous 
analysis) that every specific process of attention tends to 
bring about its own cessation. It tends to ‘run down’ like a 
watch. Its end in a teleological sense is also its end as an occur- 
rence in time.’” Although Stout does not argue that the end 
of the attentive process is pleasure, his analysis is relevant in 
that it does locate the value of attention outside the attentive 
process—in a certain resulting mental state, and this is our 
point. If immediate experience of some sort controls the at- 
tentive state, it cannot itself be an attentive state. Pleasure, 
being a direct non-cognitive experience, can never be the ob- 
ject of attention in the sense that attention is directed upon it, 
but it can be the objective of attention in the sense that it is 
the state which controls the attentive process and in which 
that process issues. The pleasant experience itself is anoetic; 
it is immediate and has no referential, and hence no attentive, 
characteristics at all. It is an experience, not the object of ex- 
perience. 

If the good is some sort of immediate experience and if 
immediate experience is a certain type of mental state, then 
hedonism is no more troubled with egoism than any other the- 
ory which makes goodness concrete and immediate. Under 
any theory of concrete goodness, values can be experienced 
only by individuals; and these concrete experiences may be 
called unique. Now the difficulty which the antihedonist sees 
here is that since pleasure is the value and at the same time is 
immediate and concrete, it is an altogether different thing (in 
value) from the idea of a sum of pleasure for all, which is a 


* Analytic Psychology, I, 189-90. 
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universal. A certain epistemological stultification is asserted 
in defining pleasure as concrete and idealizing it as universal. 
This criticism implies, in the first place, that an ideal or idea 
cannot represent an immediate non-ideational experience. It 
implies, in the second place, that the representation is not a 
representation but is in fact the thing represented. The diffi- 
culty with the first implication is that it proves too much; the 
trouble with the second is that it would completely eliminate 
obvious distinctions. 

If an idea of a sum of pleasures cannot represent concrete 
pleasures in a genuine and real sense, it would seem to follow 
by the same logic that no immediate experience whatever 
could be represented. Taken strictly, it would mean that one 
could not even be an egoist. In the individual’s own biography 
the concrete immediate character of his value-pleasures (or 
any other immediate value) would be on a different level from 
his idea of the greatest possible value for himself. One would 
be immediate and direct; the other indirect and universal; and 
there could be no meeting place. The way out of such a situa- 
tion is never to get into it. The very distinction between value 
and non-value, between idea and immediacy, between data 
and their meaning, between particulars and universals pre- 
supposes the existence of them all, and a certain rational con- 
nection between them which enables us to talk about them, 
identify them, and discriminate between them. Psychology as 
a science would be impossible without the assumption that 
there are immediate experiences which can be adequately 
known through universals both by the subject which possesses 
them and by others. Introspection of colors, tastes, sounds, 
etc., illustrates this quite clearly. 

The second criticism argues that because the universal and 
particular are on different levels, the former has to be identical 
with the latter or else stultify its meaning. Obviously the idea 
of a sum of pleasure is not itself pleasure; neither is the idea 
of the kingdom of heaven actually the kingdom of heaven; nor 
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the idea (or ideal) of the social happiness actually that happi- 
ness. So eager have been the antihedonists to demolish the 
pleasure theory that they have forgotten Kant’s scathing refu- 
tation of this sort of argument. An idea or ideal, of course, is 
never the object for which it stands and to which it refers. In 
any theory of value which is non-ideational and psychological, 
the idea is instrumental. It has value through delegated au- 
thority; it is a messenger of value. (One may be said to live 
in one’s ideals and that they are thus intrinsic. In this in- 
stance, however, the ideals would cease to be referential and 
ideational and would become direct, immediate, and actual— 
for the person concerned.) The very fact that we have delib- 
erate and conscious ideals indicates that there is something 
lacking: we want what we have not, the greatest pleasure, the 
sum of pleasure. If we had the pleasures (or any values) we 
should not frame ideals about them. We should have no need 
of ideals. The ideals are the instrumentalities in securing the 
values, and are not themselves the values. Hence the criticism 
that there is epistemological difficulty in passing from concrete 
to universal pleasure is inadequate unless one is prepared to 
apply it to all particulars and universals. 

All one really needs is the assumption that the idea of a 
sum of pleasures can be a symbolic representation of concrete 
experiences which, if had, would possess value. One doesn’t 
really desire the idea of a sum of pleasures; one desires the 
pleasures for which the idea of a sum is a symbol. Not to 
grant this assumption—that an immediate experience can re- 
tain its uniqueness and at the same time be adequately repre- 
sented in idea—would imply for ethics a non-immediate good- 
ness and for psychology a death-knell. To state this is not to 
prove that hedonism is sound, but simply that this particular 
objection cannot be confined to hedonism alone. If ideas can 
represent immediate experiences in any sense and at the same 
time not be those experiences, then the burden of proof is on 
him who would make pleasure an exception to this procedure. 
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Exactly the same analysis can be made with reference to 
the altruistic character of pleasure. To present the problem in 
terms of the ego-alter dilemma is to give it a false setting, 
although even here there have been plausible solutions in 
terms of empathy, overlapping of minds, enlarged personality, 
and the like. The real problem, however, does not lie in bridg- 
ing the gap between one mind and another, but in the relation 
of meaning to data, of idea to direct experience. The distinc- 
tion between self and others presupposes at least sufficient 
knowledge to make the distinction. One must pass epistemo- 
logically into the other in order to be an egoist. If it is possible 
to be an egoist, it must also be possible to be an altruist. Both 
are on a reflective or ideational level; both are transcendent 
in character in that they represent the symbolizing in idea of 
experiences that refer beyond them. Psychologically, there 
is good ground for assuming that we know other minds be- 
fore we know our own. It is true that all knowing, desiring, 
and feeling are located in individual consciousness: they issue 
from personal selves; but they are not thereby enclosed in a 
personal self. 

Pleasure as a direct experience, as an egoistic ideal, and as 
a universalistic ideal has exactly the same epistemological 
difficulty, and no other, as is involved in any theory of value 
whatsoever that makes the whole or a part of its value lie in 
direct experience. The difficulty can be solved for hedonism 
in precisely the same way that it can be solved, for example, 
in Perry’s theory of interest’ or Dewey’s theory of self-reali- 
zation.* But from a psychological (and, it would seem, from 
an epistemological) standpoint the problem is a question- 
begging one in that the positing of it presupposes the data and 
the distinctions. Hedonism, like any other theory, does not 
necessarily have to be universalistic; but it does have to be 
aware of universalistic values (and hence possess the possi- 


*R. B. Perry, General Theory of Value, pp. 128 f. 
* John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, pp. 136 f. 
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bility of entering into them) in order to be a theory at all. To 
argue that immediacy loses its uniqueness by being repre- 
sented in idea is to rob experience of its content; to assert that 
immediacy is locked up in the self in which it happens to be a 
resident would imply that universals have nothing to com- 
municate. Universalistic hedonism is simply the symboliza- 
tion of a number of immediate experiences having a common 
value, and it is on the same psychological level as the formu- 
lation of a color series having a common quality. 

One may, if one chooses, characterize the objectives of de- 
sire and purpose in terms of the instrumentalities through 
which they work rather than in terms of the mental states of 
satisfaction into which they issue. This is, indeed, a good 
practical way of stating the situation since the best way to 
create (but not to experience ) the satisfactions or pleasures is 
to be busy with their instrumentalities. Custom and habit 
have taught the human race a great deal about the objects 
through which pleasure will be released, and there is general 
agreement on the more fundamental of these. In a manner of 
speaking, one may call these objects the good, as the general 
populace does. But if one takes the view seriously he is com- 
mitted to a non-psychological theory of value. 

He puts the value out there—in the object. He is unable to 
put it in activity; for psychological activity is a direct experi- 
ence. Value thus becomes an objective entity, a part of the 
world of things, and has no psychological basis upon which it 
can rest. In this case the value lies in the object toward which 
one must move, regardless of the state of mind produced. The 
only way out of such a difficulty would be to set up a pre-es- 
tablished harmony between the objects of value and psycho- 
logical motives; but this hypothesis would in no case be 
grounded on human motivation in a psychological sense. A 
further difficulty would be to discover a common denominator 
which would provide a means of classifying various objects on 
a value scale. Be that as it may, a theory of value based on 
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psychology must consider human motivation, which, however 
conceived, must be located in the consciousness of persons. It 
is highly plausible that the object-theory of value is an in- 
stance of the psychologist’s fallacy in that the force and 
strength of a motive are transferred to the instrumentalities 
and objects through which it operates and that the resulting 
value (mental state of satisfaction) into which the desire is- 
sues is located in the object which releases it. 

A frequently propounded difficulty with respect to hedon- 
ism is the problem of whether or not consciousness must be 
included with pleasure in order for pleasure to be an intrinsic 
good. For criticisms made in the name of psychology it is dif- 
ficult to see how this objection could have arisen. It may be 
legitimate to deny the existence of any mental state whatever; 
it may be possible to define feeling in terms of bodily mo- 
tion. Some of the extreme behaviorists have done this very 
thing.’ In this instance, however, consciousness must disap- 
pear also, and the problem of the relation of feeling and con- 
sciousness merges into the problem of the relationship of vari- 
ous types of motion. The terms consciousness and feeling 
simply disappear. With this sort of argument this article is not 
concerned; for it is tantamount to denying not merely pleas- 
ure-experiences but all conscious experiences whatever. The 
criticism of hedonism evidently takes for granted the existence 
of both pleasure and consciousness, since it seems to be con- 
cerned with their relationship. 

It is quite possible to argue that pleasantness is a charac- 
teristic of all conscious phenomena; it may be asserted that 
some conscious experiences are non-pleasurable and that some 
are pleasurable; and it can be maintained that pleasantness 
is an elementary conscious experience along with sensations 
and images. But what may not be argued is that consciousness 
is something that has to be added to pleasantness. Pleasant- 


* See A. P. Weiss’ article called “Feeling and Emotion as Forms of Behavior” in 
Reymert’s Feelings and Emotions, pp. 170-92. 
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ness 7s a conscious state, and to say that a hedonic good must 
contain at least the two elements of consciousness and pleas- 
antness is like arguing that a circle must contain the element 
of roundness. Good or bad, natural or unnatural, pleasantness 
as a psychological fact is a state of consciousness. Elliptically 
we may speak of pleasure just as we speak of sensation or 
image; but grammatical usage should not blind us to the ob- 
vious meaning. 

This interpretation of the status of pleasure does not ad- 
mit of classifying hedonists as introverts and non-hedonists as 
extroverts, as is sometimes done. In truth there is nothing in- 
trinsically characteristic of either type that demands the he- 
donic hypothesis as its ground; nor is there any difficulty in 
assigning either or both types as such to hedonism. The extro- 
vert is simply one who centers his attention on external ob- 
jects; the introvert makes his own ideas, images, and sensa- 
tions the objects of attention. The difference is in the locus of 
the object whereby motives are released. In neither case does 
the subject attend to pleasure. As stated in the foregoing, 
pleasurable consciousness is itself an immediate state and 
hence cannot be the object of attention. The introspective 
impossibility of attending to a pleasant state is due to the fact 
that as soon as one makes the attempt to attend to a pleasure 
his attention is drawn away from the conditions that produce 
it, and the pleasure vanishes (one can, therefore, analyze 
pleasantness only by retrospection ). 

Thus the difference between the extrovert and the intro- 
vert does not lie in the fact that the latter is a seeker of pleas- 
ure and the former is not. Both evaluate life in terms of psy- 
chic states. The extrovert directs his attention on external 
objects as means; while the introvert gives his attention to 
internal ones. Even with the coarsest sort of hedonism prac- 
tical observation would forbid the classification. On that basis 
the great poets and artists (and even philosophers) would, for 
the most part, be crude sensualists, while the Babbitts and 
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politicians would not. Freud himself until quite recently held 
to the pleasure principle as a basis for the motivation not 
merely of abnormals but of all human beings. Neither from 
practical observation nor psychological analysis can it be said 
that the introvert-extrovert classification is based on a moti- 
vational distinction. It is due rather to the type of object 
upon which this motive power is released. Although it is be- 
side the point, it may be true that one of these types releases 
a more satisfactory end-result or pleasure than the other. 

Another point upon which the psychology of hedonism 
might profitably comment is the characterization of good as 
ultimate and intrinsic. One notion of the ultimate good is that 
it is good, or would be good, if it existed quite alone. But since 
nothing ever does exist by itself (indeed, the conception of a 
thing by itself is self-contradictory since its formulation re- 
quires transcendence ), one is simply romanticizing to set it up 
as a postulate. Psychologically it would be devoid of content 
and beggar description. Even if a thing were considered the 
best possible good with respect to life’s conditions and circum- 
stances and even if it were possible to set up a thing by itself, 
one could not thereby say that a good in the former sense 
would be a good in the latter. There is, in point of fact, no 
psychological reason why it should not be otherwise. An ex- 
perience that is good with respect to certain conditions might 
in their absence be bad. 

In terms of “natural” psychology goodness must be found 
in the total experiences of the individuals, and the test of in- 
trinsic goodness lies in the fact that we do not want to change 
a situation when it is possible for us to change it. The test of 
ultimate goodness does not consist in the process of squeezing 
out the environment and valuing the good by and of itself; it 
lies in the framing of a concept which locates the value in life. 
In this way the ultimate good becomes the ideal (in the sense 
of a symbolization of concrete experiences already explained ) 
by means of which we estimate the common denominator in 
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intrinsic goods. In so far as we have had experiences and in 
so far as we can idealize them, this is the sort of good we want. 
Pleasure taken in this sense is thus relieved of the problem of 
ultimate goods in themselves, which is after all a logical rather 
than a psychological problem. A psychological exposition of 
value finds value not in isolating it from all other experiences 
but in relating it to all other experiences that are given. In- 
stead of abstracting the value-experience from all other ex- 
periences and from objects and things to which they are re- 
lated, it is precisely because of its connection with them that 
it gets value. 

Many critics seem to agree that in the last analysis ethical 
theory rests on intuition. Intuition is a slippery word. It may 
mean those direct feelings about which we are very certain; 
it may describe a certain persistent attitude which cannot be 
defined very clearly and for which we can give no adequate 
reason; or it may characterize a certain attitude or feeling or 
theory representing feeling for which we can offer no proof 
but which is harmonious with the main body of our experi- 
ences. It has been the aim of this article to show that hedon- 
ism, with reference to its relation to psychology, can be ac- 
cepted in the last interpretation of intuition. The objection 
that the admission of qualitative experiences (scale of prefer- 
ences) in pleasure does violence to pleasure as standard has 
no more validity than the argument that qualitative discrimi- 
nations in color destroy color as a standard. It is simply the 
old argument over again that there cannot be differences in 
identity, and the refutation lies in an appeal to experience. 

Thus hedonism in itself does not commit one to any given 
preference, and questions resting on differences in preferences 
are beside the point. It makes no committal about the type of 
object through which pleasure is released; so the introvert- 
extrovert problem is irrelevant. It argues nothing about the 
peculiar residence of pleasure; so the ego-alter problem is in- 
different. That certain transcendent processes are involved in 
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the realization of pleasure is simply the way that all “natural- 
istic” psychological motivation operates. Its theory of intui- 
tion, being experiential, is not bothered by the logical prob- 
lem of whether or not the test of goodness is isolation. Identi- 
fying man in a world of things and persons and seeking his 
values in this environment, a psychological analysis of him 
yields nothing which is inconsistent with the acceptance of he- 
donism as an intuitive principle, i.e., as a direct experience 
which we intuit to possess value. The future will undoubtedly 
teach us more about human motivation, and when that time 
comes hedonism may have to be revised; but until then it will 
rest its case. 
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MARXISM, COMMUNISM, AND THE JAPANESE 
SPIRIT 


CHIKAO FUJISAWA 


E MAY hazard at once the prediction that Marx- 
\ \ ism, haunted incessantly by hateful class war and 
destructive social revolution, will prove itself inca- 
pable of creating any better and happier world. The sophisti- 
cal argument that a peaceful world will be called into being by 
a class struggle, which is an evident revelation of compressed 
hate, is akin to the absurd reasoning that the false mathemati- 
cal formula 2+-2==5 is right. Being born phenomenologists, 
the Japanese élite in particular have been quick to appre- 
hend the dismal nature of hatred, along with its kindred feel- 
ings. The following proverb gives utterance in a striking way 
to this sentiment—‘“If you curse anybody else, beware of two 
holes.”* 

In order to make short work of Marxism, I consider it 
wise to concentrate my fusillade upon the surplus-value the- 
ory which upholds, so to speak, the whole fabric of Marxistic 
ideology. Marx speaks of the value of merchandise as being 
determined by the quantity of labor required for manufactur- 
ing it. In other words, no value can be created without labor. 
Although wrapped in a pseudoscientific mantle, this theory is 
in reality a by-product of social resentment issuing from the 
feeling of iniquitous exploitation of the working-class by the 
capitalist. Now the conception of exploitation is not economic 
but ethical. Generally speaking, Marx committed a grave 
fault in trying to demonstrate his social theories entirely in 
terms of formal economics. In the light of this fundamental 
weakness, the theory of surplus value should be criticized. 
The theory postulates as facts the following four hypotheses, 

* It implies that the cursed and the curser both will be ruined. 
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invalidating which the whole doctrine would lose its ground: 
(1) the desire of acquisition is the sole motive of capitalists as 
well as workers; (2) all labor is quantitatively measurable 
and can be reduced to an equal value, proportionate to the 
working hour; (3) the only labor that gives rise to value in 
capitalistic undertakings is the labor of the worker; (4) the 
determination of wages is the unilateral effect of the capital- 
ist’s will.’ 

Wholly in acceptance of the hardly uncontroversial fact 
that the bulk of our necessities will acquire their value first 
through the working hands of laborers, the aforementioned 
four hypotheses cannot be given unconditional credit. Any- 
body invested with clear-sightedness cannot but perceive that, 
in addition to the desire of acquisition, the parties concerned 
would be moved not unfrequently by the sheer pleasure of 
labor, or even by higher emotional motives. In the second 
place, there are many categories of labor which must be evalu- 
ated qualitatively. It but suffices to mention that individual 
abilities of the industrial undertaker and manager, displayed 
for instance in the happy combination of the simple outcomes 
of muscular labor measurable perhaps with working hours, 
give birth to a not inconsiderable portion of the value of good.* 
Third, it goes without saying that, independently of labor, 
part of the value is contained originally in the material itself 
out of which the given good will be manufactured. Let us take 
bread as an example, and we shall comprehend immediately 
that we cannot appraise it highly unless its material corn pos- 
sesses nutritious ingredients that have no relation whatsoever 
to human labor. Finally, the determination of wages depends 
not only on the will of the employer but also on the ethical 

* Henri de Man, Au dela du Marxism, pp. 318-19. His penetrating remarks are 
all the more pregnant of suggestions as he was once a Marxist. 

* Max Scheler, Das Ressentiment im Aufbau der Moralen, p. 188. In respect of 
the systematic critic of the surplus-value theory, the following works are recom- 


mended: Karl Muhs, Anti-Marx, Bd. 1; Seibi Hijikata, The Rejection of the Marx- 
istic Surplus-Value Theory. 
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consideration of a given epoch. In a society whose structure 
retains the main characteristics of “community,” no employer 
is exempt from moral restraint in determining the wages of his 
employees. 

For these reasons I imagine that the famous theory as to 
surplus value will not survive the heavy attacks flung at it 
from various angles. 

The materialistic dialectic that Marx borrowed from Feu- 
erbach is likewise exposed to the acerbity of Scheler’s censure. 
In accordance with the subtle interpretation of this remark- 
able thinker, the dialectic concerned has perceptibly suffered 
from the ascendancy of the resentment moral, because this 
method will, by way of the negation of A, create not merely 
Non-A but also B.* But he thinks that the synthesis (B) is 
not empowered to repudiate the objectively indelible exist- 
ence of the thesis (A) and of the antithesis (Non-A). On the 
contrary, the Marxists persist in contending that the thesis 
and antithesis are bound to go off the stage at the appearance 
of the synthesis. To make this abstract reasoning comprehen- 
sible for us, the subsequent instance may be quoted: if the 
capitalistic régime (thesis) were overthrown by a social revo- 
lution undertaken by the proletariat (antithesis ), there would 
be created an ideal world (synthesis) wherein no exploitation 
of one man by another could be possible, thanks to the aboli- 
tion of the social class. 

However, such a mechanical process is far from being the 
case in reality; the structural change of a society does not al- 
ways synchronize with the conversion of the ethos attendant 
upon it. It need hardly be disputed that even a Utopia 
dreamed of by Karl Marx would not outgrow the capitalistic 
spirit, which never dies per se in no matter what milieu. 

Not until we strike a mortal blow at our natural egoism 

* Max Scheler, Das Ressentiment in Aufbau der Moralen, p. 85. Every manner 


of thinking that is calculated to attribute a creative force to mere negation and criti- 
cism is nourished secretly by this poison (resentment). 
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will any outer change of economic conditions lead to the cre- 
ation of a better world. Broad-minded as we are to appreciate 
in fulness the great contribution of Marxism toward the clari- 
fication of the close relations between our moral and intellec- 
tual life and economic environments, we shall never yield to 
the conception of looking upon the human culture simply as 
the social overstructure superimposed on the economic under- 
structure. 

As Werner Sombart indicated in his exceedingly interest- 
ing essay, Anti-Marxism,’ it is apparent that scientific mate- 
rialism as much as the Darwinian theory of the struggle for 
existence, then in full swing, has engraved strong impressions 
on the rationalistic mind of Marx. 

In the last analysis, whatever merits we may recognize 
in the Marxistic theories, their literal application to the whole 
earth regardless of national and geographic conditions is an 
absurdity; not to speak of his deliberate intention to frustrate 
his opponents, Marx has worked out inductively his theories 
and principles by employing economic and social data gath- 
ered in a specific area of western Europe at the specific period. 

Russian communists succeeded in forcing Marxism into 
effect at the turbulent moment of the social revolution which 
occured in the fall of the year 1917, but it has become gradu- 
ally obvious that they have gone beyond the bounds of good 
sense on account of their having overlooked the social condi- 
tions peculiar to Russia. Thus the Soviet authorities saw 
themselves compelled to resort to a new economic policy 
(nep) to camouflage the flagrant abortion of Marxism, and to 
recognize a new bourgeoisie (mepmen) that emerged powerful 
out of the failure of communism. 

A certain number of Japanese economists, full of creative 
talent, are now of opinion that they must find the principles of 
Japanese national economy by systematizing economic data 
gatherable and observable in this country, the current ab- 


* Article contained in a number of Das Archiv fiir die Weltwirtschaft. 
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stract theories after the fashion of Marxism leaving much 
room for controversy as applied to this land.° 

In coming again to the point, we may say that Marxism 
with its characteristic ethos would but thrust us into an in- 
extricable morass of moral inversion brewed out of strong re- 
sentment. Professor Gide hits the right nail on the head when 
he insists that Marxism be treated only as a grim protest 
against the idealism once praised to the sky in Germany. 

Scheler seeks to discover the new guiding principle of so- 
cial reform in a sweeping depuration of our consciousness, oft- 
en rendered little susceptible to sublime human emotions by 
the constant pursuit of insatiable egoism. This preliminary 
condition once fulfilled, our hearts will be made capable of 
feeling noble virtues, which nature has scarcely cleared up by 
the experimental method used in current psychology, which is 
preoccupied in general with the registration of the casual phe- 
nomena taking place between the cerebral nerves and the sen- 
sations. Such spiritual phenomena of the first magnitude, as 
shown in the pathetic self-sacrifice of the late General Nogi, 
do not lie within the range of analytical experiment. 

It is to be noted that the modern Occidentals, enthusiastic 
with the abstract doctrine of human equality, have conceived 
an experimental psychology on the presumption that human 
sentiments would always be expressed in an equal manner. 
However, in the higher sphere of spiritual emotions, the in- 
herent inequality of human beings will strike us visibly, frus- 
trating the mechanical observations of popular psychology. 
In the department of social science, a great deal of intuitive 
understanding must be called for, in addition to the so-called 
scientific method, which consists in deriving an explanation 
from abstractly framed principles. 


*See T. Katsuda, The Economic Structure of Japanese Society, and S. Hijikata, 
The Economic Investigation of Japan, Vol. IV. In this respect Professor Hijikata, 
endowed with a rare perspicacity, will sooner or later reduce to silence his overbear- 
ing opponents, such as Dr. Fukuda and Dr. Kawakami, who stick to the abstract 
theories elaborated in the Occident. 
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While paying due regard to the unheard-of service ren- 
dered by modern occidental civilization, we must nevertheless 
bear in mind that there are, above work knowledge, still high- 
er insights of self-culture and self-deliverance, aiming respec- 
tively to consummate our personality and to reach the ulti- 
mate being of the universe. A society in which these higher 
insights reign supreme may be defined as a community, as op- 
posed to an association established with the object of squeez- 
ing as much profit as possible from others.’ 

Vladimir Soloview, a great Russian thinker, had certainly 
such a community under contemplation when he sought the 
ethical foundation of human society in the three feelings of 
shame, sympathy, and reverence.* 

In the milieu of association, epistemological philosophy, 
experimental psychology, and communism will thrive, owing 
to its undurable structure, which is subjected to an arbitrary 
manipulation of partners busying themselves with the prose- 
cution of material interest. The ideal type of society we are 
anxious to create must be that soaring high above the low 
dimension of egoism, in the grip of which both capitalism and 
communism are grappling with each other in a death and life 
duel. Reverence, gratitude, love, sympathy, tolerance, and 
magnanimity shall fill the depurated hearts of the inhabitants 
living in the society concerned. Disgusted with the rampancy 
of perverted individualism,’ the contemporaries of the West 
do aspire to the serenity of the oriental mind, feeding an ab- 
struse metaphysics, once misjudged by Kant to be out of our 
philosophical cognition. 

Although Max Scheler gives us, in reference to the grave 
sequel of occidental atomism, many a pertinent lesson, we 


* Reference is made, of course, to the important work of Tonnies, Gemeinshaft 
und Gesellschaft (Japanese translation), p. 58. 

*K. Ambrozaitis, Die Staatslehre Solowjenes, pp. 17-32. 

9 I conjecture from my personal experience in western Europe that an abnormal- 
ly immoderate hankering after self-assertion, regardless of innate endowments, has 
given rise to the theory of human equality. 
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shall be wise to make ample allowances for the reactionary 
tendency of his ideas, formulated indubitably to counter the 
egotistic Zeitgeist of modern Europe. An uncritical accept- 
ance of Scheler’s philosophy will certainly cause great incon- 
venience to us Japanese, because it tends to retard and thwart 
the normal awakening of individual consciousness, not yet 
sufficiently developed in this country. After all, an important 
warning, which we can draw from Scheler’s admonition, is 
that, once gone beyond the appropriate line of demarcation 
assigned to it, individualism will not fail to degenerate into li- 
centious anarchy breaking down the organic unity of society. 

In the second place, we must notice the fact that Scheler, 
embracing the Catholic creed, harbors a strong antipathy 
toward the Reformation, as repercussive as the French Revo- 
lution in the provocation of the rise of hyperindividualism. 
During and after the World War, we saw a glowing revival of 
Catholicism throughout the Western world, and scholars with 
a Catholic leaning were thus induced to enter upon vehement 
polemics with Protestant thinkers who plead as a rule the 
cause of the formal equality of men before God. It may be 
suggested that Protestantism, Catholicism, and Judaism have 
each made a sort of pact in turn with modern democracy, aris- 
tocratic conservatism, and Marxistic materialism. As de- 
tached judges of Western thought, we must endeavor to guard 
against becoming the dupe of a maneuver of Catholicism di- 
rected toward the overthrow of the Protestant hegemony well 
anchored in the Teutonic countries. We are filled with sincere 
admiration of the spirited figures of Protestant champions who 
dauntlessly fought for the sake of their spiritual independ- 
ence. We ourselves cannot indeed imagine the greatness of the 
United States of America without its religious background of 
Puritanism. 

A slightly one-sided animadversion of Scheler regarding 
modern Western ideas invites us, however, to reflect deeply 
in connection with the future of Japan, which is assiduously 
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following the path of Westernization. It is not a mere contin- 
gency that we find Scheler an outstanding exponent of emo- 
tional ethics, emerging triumphantly out of a hard context 
with the formal ethics of Kant, who is believed to have had 
hitherto a preponderant influence in the Western hemisphere. 

In attacking the cold formalism of practical reason, Schel- 
er and his successors, as repeatedly stated, attach paramount 
importance to the genuine emotions pouring spontaneously 
from an immaculate heart. The stern but freezing conception 
of the categorical imperative sees itself obliged to acquiesce in 
its spuriousness in the face of the soothing and gentle virtue 
of sympathy. Scheler comments further that higher emotions 
ought to become the dynamics of an ideal community, where 
the hierarchy of the three knowledges alluded to—efficien- 
cy knowledge, self-culture knowledge, and self-deliverance 
knowledge—will be rigorously respected, the efficiency or 
work knowledge being on the lowest scale. 

Now let us look to the problem of the Japanese state, and 
make an attempt to shed light on its fundamental traits, with 
full reference to the thoughts expounded by the prominent 
phenomenologist. The main reason why we have set much 
store by Scheler’s works is not that we are prevailed upon to 
give our whole assent to his philosophical system, but that he 
was led to the same conclusion as ours after having defeated 
by a fine analysis neo-Kantian epistemology and materialistic 
Marxism, whose blind followers unfortunately fill the ranks of 
university professors in this country. 

Being acquainted with the gist of Scheler’s ideas, we can 
hardly resist the temptation of asking ourselves whether he 
did not envisage the national structure of this country in han- 
dling the various problems of the community par excellence. 
It is a wonderful thing for the civilized world that Japan re- 
tains the distinctive features of the typical community, and 
that its ethos has still a strong hold upon the greater part of 
her people. It is due to this fact that the Japanese nation 
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has exhibited a marvelous vitality and an unusual cohesion 
throughout the whole of its eventful history. 

Tersely speaking, the Japanese state is a big synthetic 
family that has suffered no dissolution heretofore, despite the 
heavy shocks that have been dealt to its foundations from 
within and from without. Yet the permanency of the state 
structure has not stood in the way of the normal evolution of 
society; on the contrary, this structural peculiarity of Japan 
has prevented social dissensions from being aggravated to the 
point of revolution. Under these circumstances, it may be eas- 
ily understood that the head of the state, Tenno, plays a very 
important role in state affairs. In a word, he is to his subjects 
what the head of the family is to his subordinates. Even now- 
adays a popular conviction is spread abroad to the effect that 
every Japanese family owes its uninterrupted lineage to the 
imperial conquerors who pacified this land more than two 
thousand years ago. It follows that the relationship of father 
to son is synonymous with that of Tenno to subject, and that 
allegiance to the Tenno may be said to fall in line with filial 
piety toward the parents. Many passages excerpted from Jap- 
anese classics make us believe that the people have venerated 
and served the Tenno, taking him as incarnating the very spir- 
it of the national structure, while the latter, too, cherished the 
former as “a great treasure” to be found nowhere but in this 
realm. In consequence of this prevailing ethos, the fundamen- 
tal relation between J and you is neither dominating tyranny 
nor servile submission, but mutual confidence. In fact, it is 
sympathy and trust that settle social relations in the last re- 
sort. 

Those who are baffled by the scare of Marxistic ideology 
would be misled in thinking that Japanese society is also split 
into the two antagonistic camps of bourgeoisie and proletariat. 
But we shall see immediately that such views are not based 
on reality, which speaks a different language; over the line of 
division made by economic interests there is a very strong tie 
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of social solidarity apparently unique in its kind. I am afraid 
that none of the social philosophies that sprang up in the West 
is able to do full justice to these phenomena fraught with pro- 
found meaning. We are now confident that oriental philosophy 
once discarded by the oriental intelligentsia itself will re- 
cover in course of time an incontestable authority commen- 
surate with its spiritual depth. In saying so we do not mean, 
with insular obstinacy, to thwart the entrance of Western 
thoughts, with a view to intrenching ourselves complacently 
within the citadel of oriental culture. Such is far from our real 
motive. Nay, strenuous efforts must continuously be made in 
the direction of adopting as much Western civilization as is 
necessary for enhancing the intrinsic worth of our national 
culture and also for making up for its shortcomings. Japan 
may be compared to a spiritual reservoir, into which the main 
currents of oriental civilization have been poured, and where 
they are carefully preserved. Thus Buddhism and Confucian- 
ism, among other things, have enriched, embellished, refined, 
and deepened our national life. On the other hand, in spite of 
these cultural alluvia of alien growth, it has rarely occurred 
that our national culture has lost its individuality from time 
immemorial. Hence I believe that the same process of assimi- 
lation would be reiterated in the course of grafting Western 
civilization on the main trunk of our national culture. 

Full of radiant vision, we do hope that the affluence of for- 
eign cultures in this country will one day give birth to a won- 
derful synthetic civilization, no counterpart of which would 
be discovered in the whole world. 

Resuming the thread of our principal discourse, our par- 
ticular attention is called to the fact that the co-world"® is 
vividly actualized within our society, because the correlations 
of individuals are psychologically little different from those of 
brothers and sisters in blood, this being so evidently by grace 


* As representing a more spiritual environment than the around-world (um- 
welt) of empirical fact. Cf. Royce’s world of appreciation as against his world of 
description. 
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of the Tenno, symbolized as the august chief of a large syn- 
thetic family. This unselfish ethos of co-world has swayed 
our minds so influentially that Japanese history is prolific of 
relevant examples which can at any moment be called in testi- 
mony. We come upon the heartrending self-immolation of 
General Nogi, who wished thereby to absolve himself from the 
enormous coresponsibility which weighed unceasingly upon 
him after the days of his triumphal entry home. We remem- 
ber that he had brilliantly discharged his military duties by 
having forced a sweeping capitulation upon the powerful Rus- 
sian army which, behind the impregnable fortress of Port Ar- 
thur, withstood the Japanese besiegers so tenaciously. Had 
he been a Western soldier he would in all likelihood have 
profited by his glorious exploits to win popularity and repu- 
tation, just as did Napoleon, who personified the very soul of 
domineering egotism rampant in the Occident. Being Samurai 
to the core, General Nogi took upon himself the full corespon- 
sibility (despite the fulfilment of his individual responsibil- 
ity) for a host of Tenno’s subjects who perished on the battle- 
field. He ceased to be a limited individual by making his fate 
the fate of men under his command. A noble act of “mani- 
festation,” elucidated by Dr. Kakehi, was beautifully accom- 
plished by the great warrior. At any rate, his holding himself 
answerable for the events that did not lie within the compass 
of his power was typically expressive of his having been con- 
cerned always with the co-world. 

Not merely the co-world, but also the foreworld and after- 
world do exist in the invisible kingdom of our heart. The fore- 
world enters our consciousness when we learn we owe an 
enormous debt of gratitude to all those who have worked in 
a variety of ways to lay the cornerstone of our empire, which 
has lasted and will last eternally, like heaven and earth. Thus, 
from this feeling of thankfulness and respect emanates ances- 
tor worship, which puts foreigners in possession of the clue to 
many things Japanese; e.g., filial piety for our parents may 
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be said to be derived therefrom. It is well understandable that 
the larger number of Occidentals are hardly responsive to this 
delicate sentiment, since their national structure was altered 
and manipulated arbitrarily on the spur of the moment; they 
are too much rationalized to be able to take notice of the in- 
visible links that bind the living with the dead. Conversely, 
our forefathers were trusted to hold perpetual guardianship 
over this country to make us safe from foreign invasions. It is 
in accordance with this national virtue that, in case of emer- 
gency, we Japanese flock to the great sacred shrine at Ise and 
offer fervent prayers to the spirit of the mighty Goddess of the 
Sun, who has her abode therein.” It is under the influence of 
the same ethos that our parents (our mothers in particular) 
devote their whole-hearted affection to their children, fre- 
quently at the cost of their own happiness and comforts. Here 
markedly comes to the fore the mentation of after-world. In 
this conjunction we have naturally to admit that there may 
happen in the Occident, too, many instances reminiscent of 
what we have related about our Japanese spiritual life. How- 
ever, the point at issue is that the general tendency of Western 
ideas runs counter to ours. For example, the occidental con- 
ception of home differs to no small extent from our conception 
of family, in that the principle of “couple first” is brought 
into prominence, rendering the relation between parents and 
children often oddly indifferent and rationalistic. 

Though by no means backward in extolling the spiritual 
independence and self-responsibility to be fostered in a like 
environment, we yet fear lest this family individualism be led 
some day to work as a dissolving factor of the whole socie- 
ty. The phenomenal appearance of companionate marriage 
foreshadows the precipitous loosening of social solidarity in 
America. 

Although likely to enervate the spirit of autonomy and 


™ To follow the national legend as to the creation of Japan, the son of the god- 
dess descended upon this land, and his offspring sits on the imperial throne. 
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self-help, the Japanese régime of family has none the less a 
very strong argument against the occidental home, in its 
pledging mutual assistance to its members and in its keeping 
the hearth ever ablaze with overflowing sympathy and love. 
Adverse in some cases to the idea of efficiency and business, 
for which an average American would fain sacrifice anything 
whatever, the spirit of the Japanese family will in the near 
future be highly appreciated in the Occident as an antidote to 
overdriven individualism. Scores of Japanese publicists, fas- 
cinated by Western rationalism, naively insist that the prog- 
ress of our society should be achieved by the supercession of 
gentle sentiments by frigid reason; they, however, lose sight 
of the momentous possibility that they thereby run the risk 
of deteriorating our nationality itself, which is the spiritual 
foundation of the country. It is impossible to shake abruptly 
the fundamentals of a powerful nationality although suscep- 
tible to a gradual evolution in some degree. Indeed, it is re- 
quired for us to introduce in amplitude the régime of self- 
government that has been considerably pushed ahead in the 
West, in order that we may counterbalance the drawbacks of 
our civic education, wanting in the element of self-conscious- 
ness. But the purport of proceeding so is neither to grant the 
individual the absolute freedom of conduct, nor to vouchsafe 
him equal capacity with the state organism; on the contrary, it 
is precisely to get every individual to display as much as pos- 
sible his particular character and ability for the benefit of the 
public whole. If the spirit of autonomy be interpreted credu- 
lously as the bestowal of unlimited right on the individual, it 
will result in giving a loose rein to the inferior and ignorant 
elements of society incapable of comprehending the true im- 
port of self-government. Nobody would deny that the cor- 
ruption of politicians signalized in Japan in recent times ac- 
crued from such an abuse of the autonomous right. 

In dealing with foreign institutions we must not forget that 
the keynote of our ethical ideas is self-abnegation, incompati- 
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ble in principle with the egotism that pervades Western 
thoughts. The conception that the strenuous assertion of 
right constitutes a salient trait of enlightened nations borders 
on a superstition. We hear often that the Japanese are un- 
mindful of public morals and remain languid in the fulfilment 
of public duties. This criticism may not be very remote from 
the mark. But attention should be taken of the fact that the 
Occidentals, in participating in the work of public organs, are 
actuated rather by the concern for the promotion of their per- 
sonal interest than by the motive of self-sacrifice for the com- 
mon welfare. The public body is generally handled as a means 
in the West, whereas it is estimated as something above the 
individual in this country. That is partly the reason why the 
Japanese are not disposed to use it. But should the existence 
of a public body once be jeopardized, its members would leave 
no stone unturned in its cause, even at the expense of their 
personal interests. The Occidentals are apt to become indif- 
ferent toward a public organ if it demands a great amount of 
self-sacrifice from its members.” 

Viewed under this light, excessive individualism must be 
rejected at all costs—there is a Japanese proverb which says, 
“Too much is as bad as too little.”” Neither capitalism nor 
Marxism makes a strong appeal to the Japanese people in 
general, inasmuch as both are the products of atomistic indi- 
vidualism. Anyhow, there is every reason to believe that what 
crossed the sensitive mind of Max Scheler finds itself crystal- 
lized in all its essentials in the national structure of Japan. Far 
from being cranky chauvinists, we may hazard a conjecture 
that no nation in the world is in a position to vie with Japan 
in point of the permanency and solidarity of the framework 
of the State. To our great regret, modern Japanese scholars 
are so prepossessed in favor of Western ideas that they think 
they have discovered the ideal state, now in the stereotyped 
form of state conceived by Kelsen and Stammler, now in the 


* Kaiichi Toda, The Japanese Society (in Japanese), p. 66. 
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bizarre image of state conjured up by Marxism’s sorcery, and 
now in the monstrous figure of the state overriding overween- 
ingly the emasculated individuals. However, as most of these 
efforts turn out to be sterile, they may fix anew their eyes upon 
their own beloved state and rejoice at finding it in possession 
of the characteristics of an ideal state. I recall the charming 
story of the Blue Bird, masterfully dramatized by Maurice 
Maeterlinck. Two small children, vainly wandering through 
the world in quest of a blue bird, the symbol of true happiness, 
return home weary and disheartened. But to their surprise 
they discover the bird twittering and perching beside them. 
Similarly, in regard to those Japanese who are now delighted 
at laying their fingers upon the object they longed for. Alien 
capitalists and communists alike can barely understand how 
deeply our historical traditions are rooted in the national 
structure, and how our emperor long ago shook off his patri- 
archal nature, becoming the spiritual vehicle of national 
unity.”* If a state structure were not guaranteed by historical 
traditions, national psychology, and spontaneous patriotism, 
it would be anything but durable and become a helpless prey 
to violent revolution. Plenty of such instances are recorded 
in the annals of world-history. 

In striking contrast to the sad destinies of occidental dy- 
nasties, the Japanese imperial lineage, transmitted right down 
to the present in an unbroken chain, offers the strongest secur- 
ity of the state. The national structure of this country is noth- 
ing less than an organized feeling of the whole people, and it 
is manifest that this constitution, unique in the world, bids fair 
to assume ever increasing significance, the more so as the 
prevalence of unfettered egoism threatens to undermine the 
social foundations of the West. As was made clear, within the 
bounds of the perennial state structure the process of natural 
evolution is safely carried on along political, economic, and 
social lines; it is accordingly due to a delusion common to 
* Toru Nagai, On the Japanese National Structure (in Sepenete), p. 157. 
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those giving themselves up to the fancy of identifying Euro- 
pean history with universal history that our national structure 
is sometimes deemed inconsistent with the interests of the 
proletariat. 

Exposure of the intrigues of the communists to broad 
daylight caused an outburst of anger throughout the country; 
the whole nation, regardless of party and factional considera- 
tions, was welded together in the heat of indignation against 
the red scourge. We are only too glad to notice, beneath the 
strata of Western materialism that has lately insinuated itself 
in Japan, our national morale still remaining very sound and 
serving as the potent deterrent to the setting in of national 
decay. 

The imperial ordinance concerning university education 
provides in Article 1 that, in addition to. the investigation of 
scientific matters, the cultivation of national thoughts shall 
be prosecuted in the Japanese universities. Professors tinged 
with Marxistic ideology raise boisterous protests against the 
clause, grumbling that it necessarily infringes on the freedom 
of the university and thus impedes the advancement of science. 
But in order to sober these pseudoscholars into good sense, let 
us briefly remind them that they have a wrong habit of taking 
licentiousness for liberty, and that the withdrawal of univer- 
sity discipline is certain to bring in its wake perdition to free- 
dom itself. 

It seems to us that the Western conception of freedom has 
developed in accord with the rebellious spirit turbulently 
vented at the moment of the French Revolution; it cannot be 
considered apart from the historical antecedent of the violent 
struggle waged between monarchical despotism and the idea 
of people’s sovereignty. As for us, we have experienced in the 
past no clash of such fundamentally disharmonizing ideas, 
with the result that the Japanese conception of freedom and 
justice must be otherwise construed; freedom is for us an ob- 
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jective expression of the broad and deep sympathy that en- 
ables us to communicate spiritually with one another. 

Now, in connection with the foregoing, a question of con- 
siderable weight will arise: Why have we of late been gradu- 
ally inured to look down upon things and ideas Japanese and 
to hang wretchedly on the sleeve of Western culture and civi- 
lization? In what circumstances have the greater number of 
university professors engaged in the pursuit of social science 
come to kotow before insane Western thoughts and imperti- 
nently to stigmatize our national thoughts as reactionary and 
old, disgracefully paying homage to capitalistic hedonism as 
well as to Marxistic egoism? Marxism, which is now hailed 
as the most progressive idea in certain quarters of the nation, 
is, in fact, nothing short of a typically retrogressive doc- 
trine bent on destroying everything positive, while Japanese 
genius, partaking of a much more constructive character, keeps 
pace with progress and at the same time abstains from en- 
croaching upon happiness. 

We think that this morale of servility crept into our intel- 
lectual circles and readily got the upper hand of the nation ac- 
cording as we threw away our national countenance and self- 
respect, which are vital to a great nation. 

In taking account of the spiritual crisis that haunts this 
country, a young Chinese writer puts his finger on three causes 
that are of a grave nature: the waning of the people’s belief 
in the national strength, spiritual and material; the spread of 
a mercenary spirit throughout the country, and the successful 
propagation of Bolshevist ideas."* We cannot but admit frank- 
ly that he is not very far from the truth, and we do hope the 
intellectual strata of our country will be magnanimous enough 
to draw out of his remarks many lessons. When we look back 
to the gigantic achievements of our illustrious patriots who 
ushered in the Restoration, we shall be strongly impressed by 
their unflinching spirit of self-respect vis-a-vis the Western 


* A Chinese review devoted to the study of Japan, called New Life, pp. 7-8. 
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civilization. By transplanting European statecraft and tech- 
niques into national soil, they desired first to defend their 
fatherland efficaciously against the imminent encroachment 
of the Western powers then busying themselves with imperial- 
istic exploitation, and second to make known abroad the su- 
periority of our national ideas, so far as spiritual culture is 
concerned. In short, the outward westernization was original- 
ly decided upon not as an end in itself, but merely as a step to 
safeguard national independence. 

The national aspiration for the recovery of spiritual free- 
dom from occidental materialism has recently given full swing 
to the extensive researches on national history and literature, 
emphasis being particularly laid on the Meiji era, which marks 
a decisive turning-point in the national destiny. We are thus 
being initiated into the very elevated disposition of the dis- 
tinguished loyalists who have never allowed themselves to be 
overwhelmed by the splendor of Western material civiliza- 
tion. One of them, Okumi Takamasa by name, commenting 
on the purport of the catchword “reverence for the Emperor 
and expulsion of the foreigners,” which was on the lips of 
every iconoclast of the Tokugawa Shogunate, has shown un- 
usual wisdom and composure in enunciating that the most 
honorable attitude of the nation toward foreigners lies in mak- 
ing them convinced of the uncontroversial primacy of our 
national spirit. The small-minded proposal to expel the for- 
eigners by arms would not have become the traditional great- 
ness of our nation, for she could make her own d merveille 
what she has received from foreign lands. 

It is this noble spirit of the samurai élite that guided the 
bold patriots of the Restoration epoch. 

In this connection a few words may be said regarding the 
position we take toward Christianity (mostly of Protestant 
sects), which was introduced here in accompaniment with 
Western civilization. That Christianity and occidental im- 
perialism went hand in hand to a large extent is now openly 
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avowed by fair-minded missionaries;** they entertain a sin- 
cere wish to sever Christianity as an organization from Christ 
himself, who figures ever benignantly in the invisible realm of 
the yearning heart. No wonder that Protestantism brought 
over to this country by Anglo-Saxon nationals animated with 
a marked individualism could not pick up many devotees 
from among the Japanese masses. I am afraid it will scarcely 
have a chance of insuring triumph over us so long as it does 
not stoop to assimilate itself with the main current of Japanese 
thoughts, which esteem above all harmony between individu- 
al and community. Fully thankful to the Protestant mission- 
aries for their praiseworthy efforts to instil the sense of the 
dignity of personality into the Japanese mind, we yet regret 
being compelled to point out the lack of foresight on the part 
of a portion of foreign missionaries who wish to translate in- 
tact into Japan those creeds and institutions which have 
grown in foreign lands, the inhabitants of which are inspirited 
by unlimited individualism, now and then trespassing on the 
social unity. I hope that instead of the American or English 
Christ, a Japanese Christ will come down to this country, be- 
coming a dear and familiar figure upon the Japanese road. 
Then I am sure a brilliant prospect will be laid before the fu- 
ture of Christian belief in Japan. 

In following the course of the wonderfully rapid growth 
of our national power, we must be awake to the fact that the 
keeping up of a strong national self-respect is a preliminary to 
the rise of any nation. But unfortunately the moral fiber of 
our nation has become gradually feeble, in measure as we have 
become relieved of the hard economic pressure under which 
all of us had to strain our spiritual forces almost to breaking 
point. I dare say the most formidable enemy to be found is 
mammonism, which could steal into our society by taking ad- 
vantage of the relaxation of general discipline. After the Rus- 
so-Japanese war, a variety of dangerous and uncouth ideas 

* Stanley Jones, The Christ of the Indian Road. 
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found their way into Japan, recruiting not a few followers 
from among the intellectuals infatuated with the demoralizing 
gospel of Western materialism. Of these alien thoughts bour- 
geois hedonism and communistic Marxism have done the 
greatest damage to our moral life. One is likely to charge 
communists with the unpardonable felony of upsetting the 
state foundations, while the not less condemnable wrongdo- 
ings of capitalists are connived at with impunity. There is no 
denying the fact that Marxism has appeared in the arena with 
the grim intention of administering the finishing blow to the 
stronghold of capitalism. I wonder if the plutocrats, politi- 
cians, and scholars, patronized by the government, who all cry 
out loudly against the so-called dangerous thoughts, and de- 
murely make semblance of good patriotism, have virtually 
clean consciences, seeing that they betray an apparent dearth 
of sincerity in not making their personal conduct compatible 
with the laudable principle they are impudent enough to stand 
for publicly. 

It happened recently that a few politicians enrolled in a 
powerful party and renowned for outright integrity, were 
found guilty of a shameful bribery in conjunction with a very 
disgraceful affair. Such fellows deserve our severe denuncia- 
tion as much as insolent Bolsheviks, both being traitors to our 
country. 

At all events, capitalism and communism will not be suf- 
fered to coexist with the fine Japanese spirit so tersely ex- 
pressed in an old proverb: “The samurai glories in honorable 
poverty.” This spirit has not diminished even in the teeth of 
the heavy economic depressions that have several times be- 
fallen us. 

At present the entire nation is confronted with the sober 
problem of conducting a severe self-introspection, in order to 
resume the national dignity greatly impaired by its frivolous 
and preposterous behavior. The urgent need of the hour is to 
return to the time-honored tradition of our sound spiritual cul- 
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ture, which has heretofore stood all sorts of tests. While going 
to any lengths to nip dangerous thoughts in the bud, we must 
do our utmost to make our country a home for the free man 
actuated by mutual respect and sympathy. The ultimate ob- 
ject of universal suffrage, enforced a year ago, is to induce all 
persons to give full scope to their abilities, so that they may 
complete the task of establishing the most perfect community 
in the world. 


IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY OF KyuSHU 
FUKUOKA, JAPAN 





POPULATION, POVERTY, AND ETHICAL 
COMPETENCE 


EDWARD F. METTRICK 


HE poor have always been with us. At least there 

have always been in the history of civilization rela- 

tively dispossessed mortals to contrast with those 
others for whom the fruits of life seem to be garnered. Turn 
the page where we will, and we are sure to find not a popula- 
tion of entire indigence, not a population of utopian equality 
and bliss, but an unequal possession which is the essence at 
once of riches and poverty. In our own day we have the des- 
titute, the poor, the unemployed, and we have therewith not 
merely an economic but also, and perhaps fundamentally, a 
moral problem. 

We have a moral problem because the virtue of charity 
and the moral principles of the brotherhood or the equality of 
man and of the right to life and maintenance are involved. 
We have an economic problem inasmuch as there are involved 
questions of work and employment, of distribution and of 
population. But the question I wish to raise is this: if there is 
ever, as I believe, in all our economics an attempt to justify 
the right of this or of that class to so much of the whole prod- 
uct of nature and human endeavor, such that even the most 
“scientific” economist can never wholly remove moral consid- 
erations from the sphere of his discourse, will there not also 
be an economic element within the sphere of ethics that will 
forever forbid ethics to be a purely a priori and cloistered dis- 
cipline? May it not be that the economic is not merely the 
plastic material in the hands of the moralist, untractable per- 
haps at the moment, though not so in the long run, but that it 
is also in a very real sense constitutive and determinative of 
morality? 

I think it can be shown that this is the case in the matter 
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of poverty and population and that, therefore, no cloistered 
ethics ever could be competent to give an ultimate verdict. 

We will consider charity first and show that it cannot sim- 
ply be considered as a virtue, but that we must look to the ef- 
fects, that is to the economic as well as the moral effects of 
our giving, and then we will consider the direct attack of Mal- 
thus’ Essay on the so-called rights of man. 

The poor, we have said, are with us; they have in fact 
been with us so long that we have made a virtue of their relief. 
There is, moreover, within the constitution of man a principle 
of sympathy that prompts us to relieve distress. But we have 
no indication, either from the moral science that declares char- 
ity a virtue or from the innate sympathy in man, as to how 
much, to whom, and when we must give. Obviously the num- 
ber of the poor, the wealth available, the knowledge of the 
result of our charity upon the poor and the country at large 
are potent factors, but these are not primarily, if at all, moral 
considerations, and if they do determine the extent and the 
direction of charity, then the crucial judgment may be taken 
out of the hands of the moralist altogether. 

If we are to “give to him that asketh,” that is indiscrimi- 
nately, whether from the general charitableness that is within 
us or from the principle of the author of the Religio Medici, 
who “gave no alms to satisfy the hunger of my brother, but to 
fulfil and accomplish the will and command of my God,” we 
are at once faced with the disastrous outcome of charity in the 
medieval church, of which Hallam wrote—“the blind, elee- 
mosynary spirit inculcated by the Romish church is notori- 
ously the cause and not the cure of beggary and wretched- 
ness,” and with the emphatic conclusion of the British Poor 
Law Commission (majority report) of 1909 that indiscrimi- 
nate charity is a palliative little worse than criminal in its ef- 
fect upon both parties to the charity. 

But if we are not to give to all and sundry, then the vir- 
tuousness of charity is of little effect, for we are bound to turn 
elsewhere than to ethics for guidance. 
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Nor is it merely a matter of our ability to distinguish the 
deserving poor from the undeserving: the history of the Eng- 
lish Poor Law, from the famous “‘Act concerning the Punish- 
ment of Beggars and Vagabonds” (22 Hen. VIII) to the Com- 
mission of 1909 is decisive on this point. It is very little if at 
all a matter of fixed moral character, but it is one of the eco- 
nomic organizations of a country, and perhaps of the whole 
economic globe. It is also equally a matter, as Malthus in- 
sisted, of the principles of population. 

We must never forget that the Essay on Population was 
written by an Anglican clergyman who had the concerns of 
humanity deeply at heart and that it was written against the 
hopes and the specifically moral aspirations of Godwin. The 
French Revolution had aroused the hopes of social reformers, 
it had kindled in them the fair prospect of human perfection, 
bliss, and the attainment of the deepest longings of the human 
heart. Led by Godwin they saw everywhere natural goodness 
and the harmony of man with the scheme of things. The 
hopes and beliefs of the reformers were not new, the grim real- 
ity of human life was not new, but it was strange to be con- 
fronted in theory by a Malthus who saw mankind doomed to 
bondage, strife, and inequality, to perpetual poverty, misery, 
and degradation through the simple agency of a population 
which ever presses on subsistence and is only held at bay on 
the lowest and meanest level by war, disease, famine, and 
death. 

If ever we look for the chilling effect of reality on human 
dreams and aspirations, if ever we look for the arrestment of 
moral obligation and a priori right, we shall find it in the open- 
ing pages of the Essay on the Principle of Population (1st 
ed.). Malthus wrote: 


I have read some of the speculations on the perfectibility of man and 
of society with great pleasure. I have been warmed and delighted with 
the enchanting picture which they held forth. I ardently wish for such 
happy improvements. But I see great and, to my understanding, uncon- 
-querable difficulties in the way to them.’ 


* Malthus’ Essay (1st ed.), p. 7. 
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And again: 

The substitution of benevolence as the master spring and moving 
principle of society instead of self-love is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. In short, it is impossible to contemplate the whole of this fair 
structure (of Godwin’s) without emotions of delight and admiration, ac- 
companied by ardent longings for the period of its accomplishment. But, 
alas! that moment can never arrive. The whole is little better than a 
dream, a beautiful phantom of the imagination. These “gorgeous pal- 
aces” of happiness and immortality, these “solemn temples” of truth and 
virtue will dissolve “like the baseless fabric of a vision,” when we awaken 
to real life and contemplate the true and genuine situation of man on 
earth.” 
Malthus’ gloomy doctrine, that ‘“‘black and terrible demon 
that is always ready to stifle the hopes of humanity,” as God- 
win put it, was not simply accepted. Though edition followed 
edition (1798, 1803, 1806, 1807, 1817, 1826) the attention 
gained by the work was by no means confined to that of disci- 
ples, for a great fury of controversy arose. Malthus himself 
is said, by some, to have softened the harsher conclusions of 
the original essay, and by the end of the nineteenth century 
many were of the opinion that the incubus of population had 
been definitely shaken off, through the agency of a more exact 
inquiry into the evidence for the famous “tendencies” and 
through a difference of practical attitude toward “vice” from 
that so undeviatingly held by Malthus. But even if this were 
so, even if Malthus had been substantially disproved—a ques- 
tion we cannot canvass here—we should find in this very fact 
the strongest support for the present argument, that the facts 
and principles of population are determinative of our practical 
and theoretical morality as concerns the poor. For, if it were 
necessary to disprove the contentions of Malthus ere the prac- 
tice of benevolence, for example, could be allowed virtuous, 
then obviously morality is not uninfluenced by purely eco- 
nomic doctrine; whereas if Malthus is right, be it in never so 
small a degree, then also have we proof of the intimacy of eco- 
nomics and ethics. In this question of population we are deal- 


? Ibid., p. 175. 
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ing with problems that go to the core of morality as all the 
host of them that rose to confute Malthus well knew. 

Yet, in spite of all the refutations, Malthus did convince 
his contemporaries and successors. In spite of their belief in 
the one increasing purpose, he conjured up before the Victori- 
ans a grim vision: “slowly comes a hungry people as a lion 
creeping nigher.”’ For behind the theoretical law of population 
was its obvious growth. There was poverty and increasing 
distress, and all those “clear proofs” of the operation of that 
“Jaw of diminishing returns” which is in reality the basis of the 
law of population itself. Moreover, in the subsequent editions 
of the Essay, Malthus adduced those great masses of socio- 
logical fact, which surely drove home more effectively the 
prime conclusions of the first edition, however ‘“‘softened” 
those conclusions may have been. The array of convincing 
proofs was terrifying. 

But we must look at the matter a little more closely. Mal- 
thus is no isolated thinker. Problems of poor law had vexed 
England for many a long year. The Elizabethan statesmen as 
well as Malthus knew, with Defoe (1707), that “giving alms 
was no charity.”” The changing condition of England was fec- 
und of pauper legislation from Gilbert’s Act (1782) to the 
great Poor Law of 1834. But neither was Godwin unique. 
And it is in the issue directly joined with Godwin, even more 
than in his influence on legislation, that Malthus becomes of 
supreme importance in moral theory. 

Foxwell, in his introduction to the English translation of 
Anton Menger’s Right to the Whole Product of Labour, 
places Godwin first among the six* who challenged the very 
principles upon which the system of society rested. Through 
Tom Paine and the French Revolution, Godwin joins with the 
Declaration of Independence. Their common ideas were root- 
ed in that abstract doctrine of natural rights which has been 
writ so often in the pages of history. Men are free and equal, 
they have an inalienable right to life, liberty, property, and 
* These are Godwin, Hall, Thompson, Gray, Hodgskin, and Bray. 
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the pursuit of happiness. The rest of the political claims fol- 
low. And if these rights of man as such are at the bottom, as 
they are, of all other claims to rights, and if these claims to 
rights are fundamentally moral claims, as indeed they are, 
then in attacking these claims or any part of them as he does, 
Malthus represents at its very clearest the claim of economic 
doctrine, if not to supersede ethics, then to enter with ethics 
as the dominant partner, as the ultimate arbiter on several 
specific questions of moral theory and practice. There is only 
one alternative, that the science of morals is somewhat other 
than it is often conceived to be. 

Perhaps Godwin in the flush of enthusiasm that arose in 
1789 had gone farther than the accepted spokesmen of the 
movement. From the postulated equality and brotherhood of 
men he had reasoned (in his Principles of Political Justice 
[1793] and especially in the Enquirer [1797]) to the possi- 
bility of human perfection. Reason would triumph over the 
follies of government, would remove the causes of natural and 
moral evil, and, as for population, if there were any ground 
for anxiety, the thought of the increase of knowledge would 
quickly reassure men. Even if men became immortal, as well 
they might, the present command and the promise of com- 
mand over brute existence absolutely drove away incipient 
fears on the score of population, for by that time men would 
have triumphed over the base animal passions, not merely 
sublimating them, to use a modern term, but eradicating them 
altogether. 

Discussions on population, as we have seen, were not novel 
then, but few had found therein much to be terrified at. Arch- 
deacon Paley, for example, had thought that the quantity of 
happiness in a country could be measured by the number of 
its people, doubtless imagining that here was a simple test of 
that quantitative value at which he and his fellow Utilitarians 
aimed; and Adam Smith, though “Malthus” is writ large in 
the pages of the Wealth of Nations, had written that “the 
most decisive mark of the prosperity of any country is in the 
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increase of the number of its inhabitants.’* He had seen in 
the demand for men the controlling factor in population and 
he had thought that the liberal reward of labor was at once the 
result of increasing labor and the cause of increasing popula- 
tion and increasing industry. What wonder then if optimists 
like Godwin looked on growing numbers as a thing of hope? 
Yet Malthus, on the contrary, feared that the happiness and 
prosperity, of which advancing population was the sign, might 
only be those of the past. 

So Malthus, aroused if you will by the extravagant opti- 
mism of Godwin, set himself to counter not merely the whole 
system of indiscriminate charity, private and public, not mere- 
ly current views on population, but also the whole theory 
which teaches that benevolence is and should be the founda- 
tion of all morality, together with that doctrine which declares 
that man as such has even the most elementary “right” to life. 

Malthus’ Essay is a grim commentary on the ““ccommand”’ 
to be fruitful and multiply. We have within man, he says in 
effect, nay within the most precious system of love and family 
and home, the potential degradation and destruction of hu- 
manity itself. The geometrical progression of population is 
ever kept down to the level of the arithmetical one of food 
supply, but at what a cost! Misery ever stares humanity in 
the face. And even in the second and later editions, where the 
possibility of keeping the “tendencies” in balance is more 
fully allowed, and where as a result Malthus comes nearer to 
Godwin and Condorcet, Malthus has put his sole hope in a 
celibacy of moral restraint in which, to tell the truth, he has 
scarcely any hope at all, and whose adoption, even if it were 
reasonable to expect, would, he fears, but be productive of 
more vice. Further, as there is no reason whatever to believe 
that Malthus, were he now alive, would be a neomalthusian,’ 
and as Malthus himself throws none of Lecky’s glamour over 
“the eternal priestesses of humanity, blasted for the sins of the 


“Wealth of Nations (Everyman ed.), I, 62. See also pp. 71-72. 
*See Gide and Rist, History of Economic Doctrines (Eng. Trans.), p. 134. 
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people,” there remains for him scarcely more than a grim and 
tragic choice between vice and misery. 

Yet there emerges clear from the great essay, from any 
and all its editions, one main doctrine: that charity, except in 
rare cases of private and well-considered relief, is rather a 
crime than a virtue; that the amiable benevolence of the eight- 
eenth-century moralists is foolish if elevated to a principle of 
ethics; and that any public treatment of poverty and destitu- 
tion is futile and worse, other than one that will swiftly drive 
the poor to self-reliance and independence no matter how 
hard, and will therefore quickly remove all poor laws from the 
statute book. 

Now the Poor Law legislators of Elizabethan England (39 
and 40 Eliz., c. 3) had organized charity on behalf of the 
“lame, impotent, old, blind and such other being poor and not 
able to work.” There was in contemplation before them an 
excess of work over workmen such that sturdy vagabonds 
could be offered work or the whip and poor children could be 
apprenticed. In this they were more favorably situated than 
either the men of Malthus’ day or of ours. For them there was 
no haunting dread of an excessive population bringing down 
the country to one dead level of misery, for them there was no 
conviction that the Poor Law was futile unless built on the 
assumption that its prime aim was its own extinction, for them 
there was no open denial of the right to exist. 

For us the problem of poverty is merged into that of un- 
employment, and how shall men be employed where there is 
no employment to offer? Now, to put it another way, shall 
Louis Blanc be conceded the “right to work” if there is no 
work, and how, to put it as Malthus saw the question, shall 
men be granted the right to maintenance if there is no food 
whereby to maintain them? 

This right of the poor to support is specifically disposed of 
by Malthus in a lengthy appendix to the fourth edition of his 
essay, though this appendix were hardly necessary since the 
whole essay is little more than this denial writ in extenso. One 
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pregnant sentence in this appendix sums up the whole argu- 
ment: 

If it is not possible (as according to the whole tenour of this work it 
is not possible) for the industry of man to produce on a limited territory 
sufficient food for all that would be born if every person were to marry at 
a time when he was first prompted to it by inclination, it follows irre- 
sistibly that all cannot have a right to support.® 


Again: “We are bound in justice and honour formally to dis- 
claim the right of the poor to support.’” And directly to the 
point of the relief of the poor: 


The famous 43rd of Elizabeth . . . . which enacts that the over- 
seers of the poor shall take order from time to time . . . . for setting 
to work the children of a!l such whose parents shall not (by the over- 
seers) be thought able to keep and maintain their children . . . . is as 
arrogant and as absurd as if it had been enacted that two ears of wheat 
should in future grow where only one had grown before... . . It is 
expected that a miraculous increase of these funds (for the maintenance 
of labour) should immediately follow an edict of government used at the 
discretion of ignorant parish officers.* 


All plans hitherto proposed for the amelioration of the lot of 
the poor are futile and worse, indeed “‘the first great obstacle 
which presents itself in this country is the system of poor laws, 
which has been justly stated to be an evil, in comparison of 
which the national debt, with all its magnitude of terror, is of 
little moment.’” 

The result we know; for although to an England em- 
broiled in the Napoleonic wars the great Poor Law (of 1834) 
was long delayed, yet it came. To a generation led by Senior, 
Chadwick, and Nicholls, and inspired by Malthus (economists 
all, be it noted) the remedy was simple. It was summed up in 
the two famous principles that the condition of a pauper 
should be “less eligible” than that of the lowest paid inde- 
pendent laborer, and that relief should only be given to the 
able-bodied in “‘well-regulated workhouses.” In short, poor 
relief was only to be given in cases of imminent starvation and 


* Malthus’ Essay (Ward and Locke’s Edition, 1890), p. 552. 
" [bid., p. 486. * Ibid., p. 345. * Ibid., pp. 484-85. 
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then only with the utmost parsimony and under conditions 
that were at once a reproach and a deterrence to the recipi- 
ents. Readers of social history know how workhouses were 
built more fearsome than prisons, dietaries drawn up and 
“skilly” was “brewed” more revolting than the hardest way- 
side crust, and how the whole was administered with a doc- 
trinaire harshness that drove the poverty-stricken laborers 
into revolt. 

Charity, benevolence, goodness of heart, fraternity, equal- 
ity, and the fundamental rights of man, all these and other 
undoubtedly moral principles had been taught (with accre- 
tions and vain extravagancies if you will) by Godwin. And 
Godwin, if not one of the great names in the history of moral 
theory, stood for a method of moralizing that went far beyond 
his immediate followers. Look into the human heart and there 
you will find in its own untutored goodness, in its own sponta- 
neous longing toward the well-being of others, the very core 
of morality. From the fundamental rights of man as such you 
can build up the only enduring ethics. Malthus’ answer is 
writ in the Essay on Population, it is writ large in the fabric 
of every civilized country, and how shall any moralist who 
holds by a principle of claude fenestras ut luceat domus point 
us the answer or direct our conduct aright? We cannot allow 
of an indiscriminate charity, we cannot, except on terms, al- 
low the principle of the right to live, and then only on meager 
conditions, we cannot universally allow an unlimited fecundi- 
ty. Nor even if Malthus were as wrong as his bitterest oppo- 
nents avow, could we accept the guidance of the moralist un- 
informed as to the nature of the economic framework of our 
life. 

Our treatment of, and our theoretical attitude toward, the 
poor are neither a simple spontaneity of an instinctive chari- 
tableness nor a stony-hearted rejection of their claims. Neither 
are they a simple resultant of a moral consciousness that con- 
templates its own navel. In addition to and correcting all 
these there must be, by reason of the constant drain of chari- 
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ty on the means of existence, a rational investigation of the 
causes of poverty and a scientific handling of it in which many 
hands beside those of the moralist are required. If, for exam- 
ple, foreign policy and war, depreciation and appreciation of 
currency, increase and limitation of population, nurture and 
tradition, health and disease, and what not have entered into 
the multifarious whole of poverty and unemployment, then 
the study of none of these can be neglected by the student of 
ethics. The so-called intuition and common sense are out of 
court, for these cannot exist save on a basis of knowledge— 
however adequate that knowledge be. 

We have seen that we cannot simply, on the ground of any 
wish or moral consciousness, elevate charity into a virtue. It 
is the doctrine of Malthus that we cannot simply proclaim the 
rights of man. We do not plead the right to live in the face of 
flood, earthquake, and fire; we do not thus meet the invading 
horde, nor can we, without taking measure of the number of 
the people and the means of subsistence present and poten- 
tial, even speak of a right to life. I do not say there is no right 
to life and the rest that follow; but I do say that it is the mor- 
alist’s business, if he will speak of such rights, to ask himself 
what he means, and I say also that he cannot reach a valid 
answer without considering the economic bearings of his ma- 
terial. 

In drawing attention to the influence of this econom‘c fac- 
tor on morality, I do not say that morals should resign in fa- 
vor of economics or any other science, real or alleged, for none 
of these pretends to show forth more than one aspect of life, 
and none is competent to comprehend the full reach and scope 
of the moral end which is the special business of ethics; nor 
do I say that economics is a science and morals an art, that 
economics cannot or should not, to the extent of its capacity, 
be shaped by the moralist’s hand; but I do say that morals 
can never ignore and will be ever impotent if it tries to ignore 


the economic foundation on which our life is built. 


HEALEY, BATLEY 
YorKSHIRE, ENGLAND 








THE PARADOX OF ETHICS 


GUSTAV MUELLER 
I 


THICS philosophizes about human “values”; a value 
is “something” that would be desirable for the fulfil- 
ment of one’s life. No “‘object” as such is value. It is 

of value to asubject. Its being value is relative to the subject’s 
desires. Bread is of value only to hunger. If the hunger has 
gone it may become an evil, because it is now contrary to the 
subject’s desire. Values, then, have to be defined in terms of 
subjective functions. If we judge about the value of values— 
and we do that in every act of preference—we judge about 
our functions; the question is, which functions of ourselves we 
would place above other functions. Values, represented by 
“something” outside of ourselves, would be symbols or mir- 
rors reflecting the functions invested in them. 

This thoroughgoing relation to the subject, wherein the 
subject is the all-important and determining factor, distin- 
guishes ethics from “logic,” which methodically abstracts 
from the subject and gives account of the “other-than-I”’ in its 
objectivity. 

This definition of ethics is sure to meet the following ob- 
jection: If there are no objective values or ‘“‘values in them- 
selves,” is not every evaluation arbitrary? Does it not depend 
on the chance-organization of life? Others might greet it with 
approval: if values are symbols of desires, ethics is a branch 
of biology. 

But, why must the “subject” be understood as a biological 
unit, herd or individual? The very existence of the ethical 
problem—what is the value of life—indicates a subjective 
function or interest that transcends vital values. We are able 
to state our “love-and-hunger” interests and their values. But 
that we are able to state them shows that we are “above” 
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them. We do not consist of them. If we did consist of them, 
we could not place ourselves over against them. We could not 
call them in question. We could not ask, what is their value, 
if we had no other interest besides, because in this case they 
would be all, and self-evident as our all. But in weighing 
them, in doubting that they exhaust the meaning of our exist- 
ence, we distinguish ourselves from the animal realm, to which 
we belong as far as they are concerned. 

What value have values? It is by virtue of this self-con- 
scious, this self-reflective, this ethical question that the fun- 
damental meaning of the “‘subject” is discovered. Thereby we 
betray an uncertainty about the good life, which is very dif- 
ferent from the uncertainty of the famous ass between two 
equal bundles of hay. It is by virtue of this question that we 
distinguish ourselves from our own given and necessary vital 
interests, that we discover the “goods” outside of ourselves to 
represent actions, functions, interests, whereas an animal 
would take them as indistinguishable from its vital existence. 
For in this question we assume a right to ask and to decide. 
We constitute a supreme court before which claims are scru- 
tinized. And there is no court of appeal outside of ourselves, 
which might settle the value question in our stead. No “value”’ 
tells us that it is supreme and is to be accepted as such. Only 
men tell us and we make them responsible for so doing. In 
other words, as for the naive instinct things are decided to be 
goods or evils in the interest of its self-preservation, so are 
these instincts themselves decided upon, whether they are and 
to what extent they are of value to “me,” and “I” am consti- 
tuted through this self-reflective evaluation of my functions. 
In assuming responsibility for them by ascribing them to my 
self-fulfilment, I have also distinguished myself from them 
and in this dialectical state of myself, I am above the realm 
of biology. 

The ethical question, understood in its critical radicalism, 
at least ought to suffice to distinguish the human sphere as an 
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ethical sphere from the sphere of biology, which is character- 
ized by the absence of a “subject,” in relation to which alone 
we can talk of “values.” But drawing the line of demarcation 
between the ethical and the biological sphere does not protect 
us against the foregoing objection, which demands “values- 
in-themselves,”’ values that are not “made” by subjective in- 
terests. Ethical values—like justice or Christian love, for 
example—are thought by ethical objectivists as ideal enti- 
ties, which subsist independent of their realization. The 
subject discovers them in time. The succession of these dis- 
coveries is its history. For our ethical question it is irrelevant 
whether these discoveries are thought to be cumulative or 
whether the discovery of one value means the oblivion of an- 
other. The question here is whether values are to be thought 
in terms of subjective functions or whether subjective func- 
tions are to be reconstructed and defined in terms of inde- 
pendent values. 

But unless I endow these subsisting entities with personal 
life, as the Greeks did with their gods, how shall I understand 
them to “direct” or to “govern” my life? How shall I under- 
stand their “effect” on me? For somehow they must act, must 
stand in a functional, active relation to me, in order to be tak- 
en up in a context of actions or attitudes. If they are concepts 
or “ideas” they must be transformed into purposes. As pur- 
pose a concept like “justice” is a form of my action, which 
ought to be realized. And why ought it to be realized? Is a 
just decision good, because it can be subsumed under the gen- 
eral idea “justice”? It is good as a means to manifest the 
“better man” in us, or to make real in appearance, in a gesture, 
what we, what the subject is fundamentally, namely, an ethi- 
cal subject. We think a value to be a value if it helps to ex- 
press the idea of our own self. And this self, being active, 
cannot realize itself outside or apart from its activity. Con- 
cepts can be of value only if they are not taken as neutral, sub- 
sisting entities but as contents that ought to be. It is an impos- 
sible contradiction to posit values as eternal, objective entities 
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and then to demand that they ought to be.. Whether I realize 
them or whether I do not makes no difference, either to me or 
to the “values”—not to me, because I am not “better” after 
I have realized them, I remain a passive vessel; nor to them, 
because they are afterward what they were before, values in 
their own “ideal” realm. 

Ethical objectivism is based on two inadequate premises. 
The first is the fear that the only other alternative would be a 
biologic subjectivism, which would render all ethical values 
arbitrary. This biologism, knowing no subject at all, has no 
criterion to distinguish between different vital impulses and 
appearances, as far as their ethical meaning is concerned. On 
its ground, the “‘élan vital” of tubercular organisms has, after 
all, the same right to live as the human being, which is threat- 
ened by them. 

And in order to escape this danger of arbitrary impulses, 
on whose grounds everyone might “invent” and impose “new 
values,” objectivism falls in the opposite error of intellectual- 
izing the ethical sphere, i.e., of objectifying duties (which are 
always duties of the present action) as if they were objects of 
logic. By this wrong.method, objectivism does not achieve 
what it originally has in mind, but instead of discovering our 
ever present and actual problem, hides it in a survey of the 
past. There the subject has no ethical problems to solve, he is 
not involved in the puzzles of existence, but he serenely can or- 
der and idealize situations, which, for the men involved there, 
were situations of anguish and uncertainty. 

The right of ethical objectivism lies in the !ogic of histori- 
cal sciences. Its wrong begins when it mistakes this for the 
sphere of ethics. The question, ‘““What shall I do?” is never 
answered by describing forms of bygone civilizations. 


II 


The fluid ambiguity and precariousness of our situation 
manifests itself in-historical conflicts and in the ethical dialec- 


‘tic, either of which swings between such poles as freedom and 
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authority, pleasure and duty, individual right and social order, 
self-realization and subordination under traditions and exem- 
plary models. But those poles or “values” are not given enti- 
ties, which could be envisaged objectively; they have their 
ethical being only in the form of contents and directions our 
actions may take or decide upon. They depend on the sub- 
ject’s decision, which course it wants to take, or as to what 
kind of subject it wants to reveal itself. It does not know that 
before it begins to act, and beginning to act means a decision, 
and deciding means to end an uncertainty. But this uncertain- 
ty remains as truly as there is need for new decisions, new ac- 
tions, new self-manifestations. 

This ambiguity of life and the everlasting dialectic of 
“values” is the real problem of ethics. It must be understood 
out of the fundamental functions of the subject rather than 
from a catalogue of products and objectified symbols of this 
living, enacting, ambiguous, dialectical ground. Thus ethical 
reflection has a critical task. It destroys the assumption that 
our ethical problem is solved by achievements of the past, that 
we could rest on our “progress.” It must point out that such 
achievements and such progress are themselves expressions of 
the same dialectical problem that is with us. It must prevent 
the confusion between the ethical sphere, which is always 
problematic, open, and actual, and the sphere of known or 
remembered “values,” which is “closed,” definitely given, or- 
dered, classified. 

What, then, are these “fundamental functions” whose 
contradictory tendencies constitute the subject and its ethical 
problem? We know life in no other form than in the form of 
individual organisms. In this fact we grasp one of the “funda- 
mental functions”’ of life, viz., to be individuated. To be indi- 
vidual means representing life in one of its fundamental inter- 
ests. Everything, therefore, that furthers this interest and 
makes its realization possible appears to us as vital good or 
value. 
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Each individual thus represents a center of activity, a 
“knot” of vital energy. But as individuals we are, at the same 
time, not purely active. We are active only in relation to 
other individuals. We need “stimuli” to react upon. By react- 
ing we reaffirm our individuality. Those “stimuli” do not level 
or extinguish our being individuals. Their “influence” cannot 
be gotten hold of as such; we experience it only in our answer, 
in our reaction, wherein we show our character, our functional 
quality. Each “other,” seen from the individual’s point of 
view, represents a possible action. And since the individual 
is a “center of activity,” there is as much individuality as 
there is opportunity actively to distinguish itself from ‘“‘oth- 
ers.” 

But individuality does not mean “center of activity” alone. 
It also means a center that is unique, different from all others, 
standing in functional relations to all others, which are unique, 
contingent, “historical.” And since this holds good for all 
individuals, we speak of “higher” individuals, if this funda- 
mental character is more expressed than in “lower” ones. The 
more differentiated an individual is, the more functional con- 
tacts it can establish, the more opportunities of action it has. 
A more differentiated individual sees “more sides,” places 
itself more effectively, manifests itself “better” as a center of 
interests and functions. 

As a consequence of this differentiation the “other” can 
become a co-ordinated partial function of myself, which I may 
strive to alter or which runs against another function of my- 
self. In this case we speak of “inner actions.” 

The result of all this is a perplexing uncertainty about 
what we should will. Individuality, no doubt, is a funda- 
mental interest of life. What satisfies this interest would be 
“good,” would make the individual “happy.” But the very 
complexity and bewildering uniqueness and unexpected mani- 
foldness of our opportunities make it hard to decide in which 
direction this end would be best achieved. And if we take into 
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account that every individual tends to achieve the same thing, 
we add to the uncertainty of the one individual the contra- 
dictory tendency of the other. And thus we realize a first 
meaning of what we call the ambiguity or the problematic 
character of our search for happiness. The vital function 
manifest in the individuation of life is without definite “direc- 
tion.” 

But all this would not be so “bad” were not every indi- 
vidual a necessary and perpetual contradiction in itself, a liv- 
ing contradiction. In the struggle and discourse wherein each 
individual is engaged with every other individual, opposite use 
needs to be made of its vitality. The individual “defines” itself 
by this opposite functionality necessary to its existence. It 
posits itself actively by distinguishing itself from every “‘oth- 
er,” by thereby treating the other as not-—I. In this distinc- 
tion it can either emphasize the separating or the uniting side 
of its relationship. In either instance the vital individual acts 
in order to posit, to maintain, to restore, to enjoy itself. The 
other appears as value for this double-faced vital desire. 

If the other is treated as means to emphasize my isolation, 
vital selfishness is called egoism. It is harnessed, pertinacious, 
impertinent, persistent, self-preserving subjectivity. The ego- 
istic tendency wills at all costs and in any case to have the 
upper hand, to be above and ahead of others. It posits the in- 
dividual as the center of the universe and wants to keep it 
there. It tends to concentrate all outside energies available for 
the sake of its preservation. If it could realize its “Scroogish” 
function entirely, it would enjoy the happiness of entire iner- 
tia and laziness as a majestic lump and cluster of power. But 
since this end is not achievable, because of the resistance of 
the others moving the same way, egoism works as a factor of 
conservatism, permanence, “authority,” maintenance of es- 
tablished orders. Its primitive expressions and “goods” are 
sleep, the restoration and withdrawal of the individual within 
itself; and feeding, the assimilation and annihilation of the 
other for the sake of the self-preservation of individualized 
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life. Egoism is the “pathos of distance’’; it alienates the other 
in order to exploit it. Its happiness is measured by the useful- 
ness of a “thing,” by the degree it can be alienated and em- 
ployed for the egoistic desire. 

Unfortunately space forbids touching upon the inexhaust- 
ible wealth of “values” and symbols, draperies and sophistries, 
wherein this fundamental interest of life has invested itself. 
We must pass to a short characterization of its opponent, 
which is given with “being an individual.” 

In distinguishing itself functionally from another, the vi- 
tal subject may stress the relational, relative side, the uniting 
function of the relation. In this case the “other” appears to 
the individual as friendly, inviting, similar. The other sug- 
gests an alteration. It shows to the individual that it could be 
otherwise than as it uctually is. It provokes a new possibility 
of individualization. I will become like it, I will identify my- 
self with it. I will “explode” and throw away my egoistic iso- 
lation. 

To escape my loneliness, I seek new sensations, changes, 
otherness, all in order to enjoy myself as an individual with a 
thousand and one possible alterations, self-variations. Thus 
vitality specifies itself as identificatory tendency or “alter- 
ism,” eroticism. 

Eroticism is fickle, opportunistic, anarchistic. Selfishness 
and self-alteration coincide. Its news hunting curiosity and 
faithlessness finds itself at home in a sentimentally gallant, 
unobliging, rapidly changing society. The eroticist is revolu- 
tionary in his mood, hating established and unmoved orders. 
He becomes aware of his potentialities in the mirror of others. 
He is a friend with everybody and everything that strikes him 
as new, unique, unexperienced, and his friendship lasts as 
long as the novelty lasts. Being always dependent on others 
he becomes one of-the herd, which he constitutes. Needless to 
say that sexualism is only one partial aspect of this fundamen- 
tal tendency, which is visible in the restlessness and sensation- 
seeking of the infant. Again, it must be sufficient here to 
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sketch the tendency in its contradiction to egoism without go- 
ing into the phenomenology of it. Like the other it permeates 
all spheres and values of life. 

And neither can we analyze here the combinations and 
shifting compromises and alterations between the one and the 
other “good.” But it is evident, that any compromise neces- 
sarily frustrates the one or the other and thwarts both. 

Vital happiness is ambiguous. It is more than that, it is a 
paradox. Consequently a secret and anxiously inhibited cloud 
of desperation hangs over its successes, its laughter and self- 
assurance. The individual establishing itself as end, as all, as 
good, establishes a deadly contradiction; for individuation 
means establishing the other which wants the same thing and 
thereby threatens your existence. In order to maintain your- 
self, you must overcome the other, which threatens to take 
possession of you. Vital happiness, therefore, consists in negat- 
ing a threatening negation, the famous “struggle for exist- 
ence.” Individuality as end means a finite, definite, unique 
good. The will for this turns out to result in an infinite com- 
plexity. A thousand wishes must die for one to be gratified. 

If an individuated vitality should reign unrestrictedly, life 
would be a mad, wild, boundless, measureless chaos. Either of 
the fundamental tendencies necessary for individual exist- 
ence, taken by itself and followed to its consequences, would 
lead to self-destruction in its utter self-fulfilment: the one by 
isolating petrification, the other by choatic explosion. A per- 
fectly constant environment as the result of a universal vic- 
tory of egoism would destroy vitality, which must be refreshed 
by new opportunities to enact itself. A perfectly changing en- 
vironment as the result of a universal victory of eroticism 
would destroy vitality by too great demands on its erotic po- 
tency. The individual happens to seek its good in a fleeting 
compromise between the Scylla and Charybdis of two nega- 
tions of negations, casting itself feverishly from one side to 


the other. 
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This problem of “balance” or of “compromise” reveals a 
function not identical with vitality. If there were not a regu- 
lative, normative, censuring function, checking and repealing 
vital tendencies from their measureless pursuit, life would be 
madness. For a tendency, once having the upper hand, would 
not willingly abandon its happiness if it were not disciplined 
and interfered with to let the other interest have its chance 
too. This function we call “spirit” or “idea.” 

One might describe this disciplining, regulative function 
as interest for “centrality” as over against the eccentricities 
of vital wishes which always tend to become “grotesque”— 
judged so by our normative function. Aristotle probably had 
this in mind with his “golden mean.” When vitality is the 
interest in individuation, the “I-and-otherness” of life, norma- 
tivity, would be the interest in the elimination of the ‘“I-and- 
otherness” for the sake of their common, frictionless, harmoni- 
ous “being together.” It tells the individual that it is not only 
this and that and the other thing, but that it 7s, and that it 
should treat therefore every other being not only as a means 
or an instrument but as having the same dignity of being, 
which is Kant’s formulation. The content of the categorical 
imperative lies in its form or function. It means unity in spite 
of the manifold, subordination of vitality to “community,” 
harmonious, “coexistence” not as fact but as idea, as a direc- 
tion, which gives form or ¢elos to the directionless vital ener- 
gies. 

Vitality seeks its good in the freedom of the ego. Ideality 
seeks its good in the freedom from the ego. Vital life wants 
differentiation, individuation, exploitation of the moment; 
ideal life demands unity, being, wholeness, devotion to this 
common ground of all individuals, loyalty to objective tasks. 
It directs not as push and action but as conviction, conscience, 
norm, which retains its authoritative “voice” regardless of 

whether we follow its demand or not. 
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We also speak of our “better self.”” We mean by that that 
we are able to criticize ourselves, able to call our vital goods 
in question, able to know that they ought to be at our dispo- 
sition, that we are able to see through them as merely hypo- 
thetical, provisional ends, as “goods for” and that we should 
not mistake them as justifications of our existence, as ends in 
themselves. We know that they belong to ourselves as not 
“final,” that we are responsible for them. The “better self,” 
then, expresses nothing else but the normative or “central’’ 
function. 

From the vital point of view, the normative function ap- 
pears as critical negation; its veto is felt in what we call shame 
or what we call respect. Vitality feels hurt and yet rebels. 
Thus, instead of complete surrender and obedience there is 
worry about the naked subjectivity, feeling of impurity, un- 
worthiness; we pose and pretend what we feel we ought to be 
and are not. Or there is the symptom of respect for another, 
whom we dare not treat as mere means any more, whom we 


envy because we should like to possess his cultural valor. We 
symbolize in him our conscience instead of seeing in him the 
representative of the same task of unity, in which we are 
equal. If we would realize our own conscience fully and with- 
out rebellion, we should vision in him the friend and “broth- 


”? 

The normative interest is not action, “does not move,” 
but it gives form and meaning to action. Its happiness or 
good antagonizes the vital happiness and good. What satis- 
fies the one does not eo ipso the other. The vital value signal- 
izes a success of subduing and exploiting the other for the in- 
dividual’s profit. The formal good is independent of success 
and is good in itself. Its happiness lies in the joy of having 
overcome the noisy struggle of life, of being united with the 
other in a common ideal orientation. 

As vitality symbolizes its idea of happiness or good in an 
infinite range of “tangible” and “visible” values, so the nor- 
mative will creates its symbols in values of culture. To men- 
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tion examples: it begins with the values or virtues of purity 
and measure, i.e., having dominion over vitality which is to 
be ready, plastic, and free for all tasks. It continues by posit- 
ing the individual in a community of work, which would not 
be possible without the mutual respect of the individual for 
the common order, for the share of others in the same felos. 
Over against the fluctuating, oscillating vital interests it 
praises loyalty. The natural inequality of vital talents is coun- 
terbalanced by treating each specific function as of indispen- 
sable value to the idea of a whole. In theory, cultural value 
means to think what is given not as it is useful or important to 
you but as it is important in its universal relations. 

But these virtues are only symbols or “‘values”; they do 
not exhaust the function itself which is not summed up by 
them. All empirical “authorities” or “governmental” func- 
tions are inadequate and partial realizations of their ground. 
This leads to a paradox that is peculiar to the spiritual side of 
the ethical problem. 

The meaning of conscience is freedom, responsibility, uni- 
ty, harmony. But each step of its realization necessarily has to 
rely on vital force to “make a success” out of it. Therefore 
each step of its realization creates oppression, compulsion, an- 
tagonism, disharmony—all in the name of the ideal. The de- 
mand of unity necessarily arouses its own opposition and a 
dualism. The demand of freedom from the ego relies on the 
ego to carry it out. Thus the greatest injustices and the most 
fanatic wars are injustices in the name of right and holy wars. 
Summum jus summa injuria. 

We saw vitality destroying its good in realizing it, negat- 
ing its own negation and restoring it to recommence the same, 
futile process. The ideal will, on the other hand, is paradoxi- 
cal, because the I wills freedom from itself. It must defeat its 
purpose in the moment of its activation. As long as I desire to 
change the state of the world, so long do I prove to be entan- 
gled in vital antagonisms which I was to overcome, to unify 
and to harmonize. But if the absolute meaning of conscience 
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is unity it cannot rest satisfied with this war of values it has 
given rise to. It again must raise its voice—not against it— 
but embracing it in superior humor and compassion. 

Vitality and the spirit are, in their wrestling antagonism, 
relative to each other. And this relativity constitutes the full 
meaning of “subjective.” The vital good is possible only 
through the regulative control, its unity and consistency. The 
ideal good (established proportion and harmony of interests) 
is dependent on the vital participation and consent. It must 
be “indorsed” by vital force. But the idea demands absolute 
and unconditional wholeness, unity of will, unambiguity of 
life, and therefore involves an endless struggle without com- 
mitting itself ultimately to any party of the combatants. 

The absolute idea must reside throughout and above the 
struggle. The regulative function of the idea points back and 
beyond itself to its absolute function, which relativates all cul- 
tural efforts. The problem of the good, as the problem of an 
absolute and complete conscience, must embrace the vital 
happiness or good, because it cannot antagonize their right 
without falling short of its own meaning of complete unity, 
which “excludes” antagonistic ‘“I-and-otherness’”—the ethi- 
cal problem, then, can be formulated thus: How is being pos- 
sible in existence; how is self-control consistent with self-reali- 
zation? The problem is not, how is vital happiness possible, 
because in its isolation it is judged by its antagonist as 
extravagance, excess, #Bpts, insolence, suicide. And it is not, 
how is formal happiness possible, because this appears judged 
by its antagonist as empty, dualistic, hypocritical, illusory, de- 
void of content. 

The ambiguity of living (vitality in its double tendency 
versus the spirit) and the practical paradox (idea individu- 
ated and idea absolute) are the living, practical ground on 
which ethical theories and civilization grow, which are its pro- 
jections and tentative solutions. And the task of ethics is to 
criticize these solutions measured by the problem itself. It is 
not to criticize the problem measured by past “solutions.” 
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THE CONCEPTION OF RESPONSIBILITY 


BRUCE WALLACE BROTHERSTON 


‘A “HE clear-cut and self-sufficing conception of indi- 
vidual responsibility which has played so central a 
part in all types of ethical theories presents a grave 

difficulty. Differ as widely as they may, with one type as with 

the other, individual responsibility is understood to be the 
distinctive mark of the field of ethics. For they all agree that 
voluntariness is what gives conduct its ethical quality. And 
volition is always defined in terms of the individual. Hence 
courses of action for which individuals are responsible are 
the subject matter of ethics. Yet Aristotle, the first thinker 
who clearly defined the field of ethics by this conception, 
evinces its difficulty in a striking manner. He was placed by 
it in an equivocal position. While he clearly saw that politics 
play an intimate part in the realm of ethics, so that there are 
different sets of virtues and vices in different political situa- 
tions, he yet excluded from the field of ethics anything that 
the individual lacked moral ability to achieve or to avoid.’ 

He excluded with physical compulsion and ignorance of the 

matter, also psychical coercion which comes from a social or 

political milieu. But when he comes to cases it becomes clear 
that the social milieu does have a most intimate effect upon 
the moral conduct of the individual. He found it impossible 
in any concrete case to mark off with distinctness what the 
individual could avoid from what he could not.’ Indeed it 
may be stated with confidence that it is absolutely impossible 
to draw a distinct line except in the abstract between that 
into which the individual is intrigued by psychical coercion 
out of his social milieu and that which is due to his own voli- 
tion and which hence, according to ethical theories in general, 
is alone to be called moral evil. 

* Nichomachean Ethics iii. 5. 1, 2, 4. ? Ibid. 1. 3, S-11. 
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It is an example of historic irony that Aristotle, who was 
so careful to maintain the relation of ethics to politics, has, 
by thus making the abstract notion of individual responsi- 
bility the nub of ethics, done more than any other perhaps to 
set ethics upon its high abstract course, cutting out the whole 
political realm from its historic position between the indi- 
vidual and the universal Good. The result has been more 
than two milleniums of wide discussion, helplessly swinging 
between theories, stringent and libertarian, absolute and 
wholly relative; between intellectual virtue achieved in mys- 
tic contemplation and a surface spirit, content in conceit of 
mechanistic science to be in a world without hope. In recent 
times students are turning aside from ethical tradition into 
the great field of human facts where the force of human re- 
sponsibility is ever operating and are there seeking a new 
analysis; so that ethics may be written in its inextricable re- 
lation to social philosophy and a genuine method of moral 
advance be achieved. 

It is a well-known fact that social responsibility charac- 
terized the world-view of early men with little reference to 
individuals. We might be put in the way of such a new analy- 
sis if we could trace the development of the conception of 
individual responsibility as it grew up upon this wider social 
attitude. Since, as we have seen, it was Aristotle who first 
made individual responsibility the nub of ethics, we will use 
for our purpose the material of the Greek tradition. 

At the outset we are led to ask why it was that the process 
of clearly distinguishing the notion of individual responsibil- 
ity completed itself only in the ethics of Aristotle. This in 
itself presents a problem. For individual responsibility is by 
no means a difficult notion to apprehend. It takes a very low 
degree of reason to mark the agent of a wrong deed, whether 
it be one’s self or another. Elephants and apes can clearly mark 
the agents of ill turns, even passing over others who were 
mere tools.* Was it not some strong bond in the original 

* Westermarck, Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, I, pp. 36 ff. 
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equipment of human nature, not present in elephants and 
apes, which prevented the astute Greek thinkers from making 
their way to this Ultima Thule of ethical analysis for two 
hundred years? 

A certain passion in the fragments that remain from the 
early Greek scientists evinces an inward strain in their think- 
ing. It is a strain by no means due to the social coercion of 
tradition upon the individual. In the Greek colonies, where 
philosophy arose, there obtained the liberty of new lands with 
mixed customs. Moreover, so long as act conformed to rite 
and custom, early thinkers in general never repressed their 
first thinkers. The tension between common opinion and 
philosophy—between véyos and ¢io.s—was a tension inward 
to Greek philosophy itself. Scorn opinion in behalf of reason 
—vopos in behalf of ¢ic.s—as philosophy might, there was 
that in the very nature of voyos with all its inconsistencies 
which imposed itself upon ¢io.s—that in the very nature of 
opinion that imposed itself upon reason; and made reason ap- 
pear, after philosophy, with its realm of Platonic forms and 
Aristotelian deity, had done its best as only a replica in pale 
glory of common Greek opinion—of the traditional super- 
realm of gods and spirits and sacred forces. Was this, as John 
Dewey thinks, because reason and tradition together were 
both removed from any empirical basis?* Or was it perhaps 
because human nature in its constant aspect, in its original 
equipment, was resident at the heart of tradition which had 
built itself about her? The instinctive basis of human nature 
was passionately holding Greek reason in bonds—bonds 
which only after two centuries of the “enlightenment” of in- 
dividuals were attenuated to the breaking-point. The indi- 
vidual reason, itself an abstraction, was finding its abstract 
universals and upon them was misplacing the concrete reality 
of social life. An abstract, universalist ethics developed and, 
even in Aristotle, in spite of his efforts to the contrary, left 
the historic, social groups quite on one side. In this ethics the 

* Reconstruction in Philosophy, chap. I, also pp. 67-68. 
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individual, cut loose from véu0s—from the conscience of so- 
cial bodies—accepted complete moral responsibility, a bur- 
den which only a few prophetic minds, drawing moral force 
by religious experience from beyond their social milieu, have 
been able to support. On the other hand national codes, with 
their social responsibility vaguely apprehended and needing 
analysis, had to make their way cut off from the light of sci- 
ence which was seeking in abstraction a direct path to reality. 

Let us attempt to discover what were those bonds which 
held Greek reason so long from this desertion. With the early 
Greeks, as with all early peoples, moral good and evil were 
by no means clear conceptions. They were always found in- 
distinguishably commingled with two wider notions, the posi- 
tively and negatively sacred, the &y.os and the dyos, the fas 
and the nefas. The primitive conception of “uncleanness,”’ 
pollution, and “sin” is inclusive of all kinds of evil, natural, 
accidental, and moral, indistinguishably confused together. 
Moral evil in primitive conception, as indeed also moral or 
religious good, is an entity, widely general, not to say univer- 
sal, which is ever tending to focus itself in particular persons 
and things. It is a well-known fact that individuality had 
slight force in primitive consciousness. The individual is lost 
in a continuity with clan, tribe, and natural environment. 
The presence of superindividual and superparticular opera- 
tions and forces is felt most strongly. It is the predominant 
experience of primitive men. The earliest prerogative of the 
human, among lower races, was not an individualistic self- 
consciousness, but rather a consciousness of self in which in- 
dividuality was very vaguely held; but which rather, when in 
times of emotional crises it became strongly felt, was identi- 
fied with an objective Presence viewed as a potent superindi- 
vidual reality. Man’s attitude to that potent Reality ren- 
dered him at once a moral and religious being. Elephants and 
apes, having a different original psychology, not being appre- 
hensive of a superindividual potency, are unhampered in 
fixing the blame upon the immediate agent of an ill turn. It 
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was of course too early for any clear analysis of the relation 
of individuals and particulars to social forces or superparticu- 
lar operation. But there arose a kind of first draft of a moral 
order and system of knowledge in a pseudo-science of magic 
rite and religious ritual. This reduced a sum of loose obser- 
vations to a system of rules which the superindividual Pres- 
ence was believed to follow in its operation in events. 

The significant points to bear in mind for an understand- 
ing of primitive ethics are the agency—not of the individual 
—but of the superindividual; under what circumstances the 
superindividual reality concentrates its potency; on what 
points it focuses; and whether for good or for evil. The indi- 
vidual is not conceived of as an agent, but rather as a locus of 
this higher agency. And this /Jocus may just as well be an 
inanimate thing, a stick or a stone that has accidentally fallen 
upon a man. It may be a dead body, or a man who has 
touched a dead body. It may be a man who has inadvertently 
entered some holy precinct. Or it may be a wilful murderer. 
Each is abhorred with the same moral feeling. And indeed, as 
we shall see, philosophers and dramatists as well as common 
men found a reality in these traditional attitudes not easily 
to be shaken off. This did not appear to the foremost minds 
of Greece to be a silly superstition. It fixed itself upon courts 
of law down even to modern times. The fact gives evidence 
that this early attitude has some basis in human nature itself. 
Pericles and Protagoras debated through a whole day as to 
whether, in a certain accident, a man or a spear was the 
bearer of the guilt of bloodshed.’ Plato’s Laws provide for the 
trial of animals or inanimate things and for their death or 
banishment if found guilty.° . 

It is this predominance of the superindividual and the su- 
perparticular that may be called the essence, the very spirit of 
the Greek véuos. And as elsewhere its operation was conceived 
in terms of the vendetta. Early man regarded the vendetta 


* Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, I, 446. 
* 873 ff. Cf. Westermarck, op. cit., I, chap. x. 
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as the very form and nature of the superindividual reality. 
Negative and positive sacredness are early conceived as op- 
posing realms of nature. Now a feud however it began was a 
battle of opposing loyalties in which each deed is an unending 
series was first an act of justice and then itself a crime calling 
for new justice. It is evident that here the experience of social 
forces has provided the form in which universal reality is con- 
ceived. The opposing forces in storm, the incroachment of 
season on season had immediately the moral meaning of the 
human drama. The positive or negative, the advantageous or 
disadvantageous, the good or evil direction which social pas- 
sion may take was one with the positive or negative, the ad- 
vantageous or disadvantageous direction natural force may 
take. But positive and negative, good and evil are one super- 
individual reality and merge into each other. The strife be- 
tween good and evil, negative and positive sanctity, lay at the 
basis of the Greek véyuos. The god of the new year against the 
god of the old who had committed the crime of é8pis, of unso- 
cial arrogance. Natural forces against natural forces. Man 
against nature. Man against man. It is all one moral and re- 
ligious phenomenon. Right rising against wrong to amend it, 
but in the victory becoming wrong itself and needing new 
vengeance. Religion and conscience and law all have their 
first definite form in the vendetta. 

Now this thing which was the heart of vouos became the 
gio.s Of the Greek scientists. They stripped “tradition” of 
its garment of traditions and took its naked spirit for their 
principle, which they called “Nature.” #i0:s was nothing 
other than the naked form of véuos. A fragment of Anaxa- 
mander makes a cosmic principle of the vendetta. Its injustice 
is made universal. “All things suffer retribution for their in- 
justice to each other according to the ordinance of time.” 
With Heraclitus the strife of opposites in nature is the ground- 
work of the world. War is the father of all things. Homer did 
not know what he wished when he desired the elimination of 
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strife from gods and men. He was desiring the downfall of the 
universe. Here the superindividual is all. The power of men 
to operate it is eliminated. The individual, more completely 
than in tradition is only the locus of the fall of cosmic forces. 
The religious doctor is no “good,” nor the magician any “evil.” 
Obedience to custom has no staying “virtue.” The early phi- 
losophers departed from tradition by excluding even the vague 
and confused conception of individual responsibility which 
tradition always held. They explained responsibility away al- 
together in an absolutely determined world. In them Greek 
fate became scientific determinism. 

It was from this cosmical reduction of ethics that Socrates 
revolted. He must reduce the universe not to a physical prin- 
ciple but to an ethical norm—to discover that things are as 
they are because it is best. Socrates advanced as the basis of 
the universe the Form of the Good. This Form can be grasped 
by the individual mind. Hence we have a clear but intellec- 
tualistic definition of the relation of superindividual and indi- 
vidual. But Socrates opposed to the Good, as an intelligible 
Form at the head of some system of intelligible Forms, a more 
or less unified realm of ignorance or opinion wherein the com- 
mon man is held in bonds. His ethical non-freedom still em- 
phasizes the superindividual nature of moral evil. Greek fate 
enters the Socratic world in a tamed condition. And, since for 
Socrates to grasp the Good intellectually is to achieve it mor- 
ally, intellectualism has here given the individual complete 
moral ability in himself, and we have another hint of the rela- 
tion of intellectualism to social atomism. Plato, like Socrates, 
holding the superindividual Good to be within the grasp of 
philosophic individuals, attempted to intellectualize also the 
superindividual evil by reducing it to habit.’ And Aristotle, as 
we have seen, completed the tendency eliminating the super- 
individual entirely from the field of ethics by making indi- 
vidual responsibility the criterion of the ethical. 


" Windelband, History of Philosophy (tr. James H. Tufts), pp. rox f. 
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What that force was in the moral life of the Greeks which 
Aristotle had finally excluded from ethics may be seen per- 
haps with complete clearness by a comparison of the trend of 
philosophic thought with that in the Greek drama. It is well 
known that the inception of Greek drama is in the Dionysaic 
ritual with its vendetta of the old and new years. The super- 
individual nature of evil has captured the minds of the drama- 
tists in their experience of humanity and they are working out 
the relation of individuals under it. They as well as Aristotle 
exclude what is merely external—ignorance of the matter and 
physical coercion—from the realm of the ethical. In Euripi- 
des’ Suppliants, Theseus himself washes and tends the bodies 
of the dead. He does not fear being made “sinful” by a deed 
of human tenderness. And in Hercules Furens, the same king 
embraces the blood-guilty Hercules, saying that no pollution 
can come to a man from his friends. Sophocles indeed is still 
dealing with ignorance of the matter as though it made no 
difference with “sin.” The sins of Oedipus are committed in 
ignorance and yet he is represented as ras évayvos, wholly 
polluted, sin-cursed. Incest and patricide are “sin” though 
fallen into in entire ignorance. At the same time Sophocles 
implies the exclusion of such mishaps from the realm of ethics, 
since it is characters drawn in moral grandeur whom he pre- 
sents thus as polluted. In Aeschylus and Euripides however 
the stage is never held by such events but always by evil in 
which the volition of the agent is involved. So far these two 
are on a footing with Aristotle. But in the matter of retaining 
psychical coercion within the realm of ethics, they remain with 
tradition. Moreover their whole dramatic power centers in 
the reality of this position in which they are maintaining the 
essential characteristic of Greek tradition, that of the super- 
individual nature of moral evil. It is now more clearly con- 
ceived because individual volition has found its true relation 
within it. The individual’s will has been swept into the larger 
evil to become a part of it. Here appears clearly the force that 
retarded Greek thought so long in its abstract course. What is 
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voluntary is here presented at the same time as involved in 
psychical coercion from the social situation. A man’s volun- 
tary deeds are involved in “fate.”” The crime to which Cly- 
temnestra has given her heart is at the same time the “fury of 
the house of Atridae.”’ The dramatists are restrained from fol- 
lowing the ethics of the philosophers by the force of a funda- 
mental fact of human nature, that voluntariness is not to be 
separated from psychical coercion out of the social milieu ex- 
cept by an unreal abstraction. A superindividual force plays 
a part in volition as intrinsic as is the part of the individual. 
Such a force has from the beginning played a primary part in 
human conduct, merging into mores vastly the larger propor- 
tion of the acts of individuals at any point of time, and being 
an escapeless silent partner in the acts of even the most 
“emancipated.” For milleniums it held sway in custom over 
the whole human race, ruling and controlling the more spe- 
cial instincts of sex and mastery; which later, having broken 
free, provided the forces for a radical individualism. It should 
be evident that it was itself an original impulse, or impulsive 
principle of unity among the impulses, an instinct of order 
with its accompanying emotion among the special instincts 
and feelings, holding them so long in leash. How could it thus 
for milleniums have obtained in so absolute a form without 
the force of original impulse and emotion? 

It would seem then that that view is mistaken in which mor- 
alists have assumed that homo sapiens arrived upon the planet 
long before homo moralis. That the psychical basis of man’s 
later intellectual achievement was present in original human- 
ity, but not the psychical basis of man’s later moral achieve- 
ment. That the moral and the social are adventitious to hu- 
man nature, or at least were there only “in germ.” What this 
view overlooks is that the ethical feeling-tone, though mistak- 
enly extended to accident and natural event, is by no means 
less profound among primitive peoples than among advanced 
races. Moral evil in early attitudes, while it is essentially a 
' superindividual fact and may attach to the individual entirely 
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by accident and not by his own volition, carries with it pre- 
cisely the feeling of moral opprobrium and with profound in- 
tensity. Responsibility may be so much merely a feeling and 
so little a clear conception that the idea of human agency may 
be almost absent from it altogether and it may attach indis- 
criminately to any /ocus where the superindividual good or 
evil falls; yet every student of early peoples finds the feeling- 
tone of moral good present among them to a passionate de- 
gree. They accept forlorn hopes. The American Indian fights 
to the death to give a contingency of his tribe a chance to 
escape.” Menoikeus immolates himself to save his city;’ and 
Oedipus desires his own exile to effect the cleansing of Thebes. 
We have here surely the mark of moral consciousness in its 
complete fullness. Of homo sapiens, homo moralis is the mo- 
tivating spirit. Within his moral consciousness, responsibility , 
though not yet arrived at individual self-consciousness and 
though extending its scope indefinitely to the animal and even 
to the inanimate world, was nevertheless a powerful impulse 
and a passionate feeling. To trace the development of morals 
is not to discover new moral qualities acquired by humanity 
or inwardly evolved. But that development is rather, as in- 
deed is probably also the development of science, simply the 
analysis, by means of reason upon continued experience, of 
the true relation of particulars and individuals within this ex- 
perience of superindividual reality, replacing the old pseudo- 
science of magical and religious rites, which was man’s first 
rough construction of a moral order and of a scientific system 
of knowledge. 

If we turn from the Greek to the Hebrew tradition, we can 
mark a development of moral conceptions which remained 
free from the individualism that was initiated in the Greek 
Enlightenment and which therefore may prove more fruitful, 
even for ethical theory, than the traditional history of the 


*W. J. Thomas, Source Book of Social Origins (paper by William Jones), 
p. 686. 

° Cox, The Mythologies of the Aryan Nations, p. 415. Euripides The Phoeni- 
cian Virgins, pp. 990 ff. 
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subject. It began in the same primitive world-view which 
finds a precise counterpart among every early people. By 
the passionate loyalty of Moses for enslaved Israel, the whole 
realm of the superindividual—the ruah elohim or spirit of 
deity—was conceived as a passion of social justice, a demand 
for social righteousness. As among many barbaric peoples, 
the superindividual realm centering in Israel, was conceived 
as a Rule or Kingdom of God. But in the Jahwism founded 
by Moses and carried to its logical conclusion in a national 
experience achieved under the leadership of a succession of 
great prophetic minds culminating in Jesus, the Rule of God 
was at last conceived definitely and in much detail as a moral 
order, a system of social justice, political and ethical in one. 
Ethics are here always an intrinsic element in the solution of 
the social and political problems of Israel. It is only by an ac- 
cident of history that the ethics of Jesus came to be conceived 
as merely a universalist ethics. The good life was to be effect- 
ed by effecting together a new political situation and a new 
ethical attitude. That superindividual realm, which from the 
very beginning had constituted the point of view from which 
men had regarded the world, had never been lost. But it had 
at last become in prophetic thought, an order of social justice, 
a social harmony. Thus the point of view, or the “subject” of 
moral judgment, lost in the Greek Enlightenment and become 
a “problem of ethics,” remained native and arrived at clear- 
ness in Hebrew conception. With the “subject” of moral judg- 
ment conceived as social harmony, the object of moral judg- 
ment was passionately separated from ritual acts and identi- 
fied with acts and attitudes relative to their fruits in social 
harmony. It is soon apprehended that moral authority arises 
from the fact that the superindividual force is innate in the 
individual and is thus an inner motive. With Jeremiah, it is 
the law of God written on the hearts of Israel; with Jesus it is 
the “kingdom of God within you.” In the passion of their 
spiritual experience, the instinctive basis of the demand for 
' the solution of the social problems of their people pushed out 
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to consciousness. In the thought of these powerful minds, re- 
sponsibility remains the nub of ethics, but it never changed 
from its early seat in the superindividual. It never became the 
responsibility of an individual irrespective of his social or po- 
litical situation, for the achievement of a universal Good. It 
is rather a merged responsibility for a certain social and po- 
litical situation—responsibility that means be found to render 
it a genuine “Kingdom of God.” Right ethics are therefore 
inextricably bound with right politics. Where the political 
situation is evil, as in the days of the prophets and of Jesus, 
right ethics implies a right political and social platform. 

Is it not the case that responsibility, which is perhaps the 
most distinctive mark of humanity, is not rightly to be con- 
ceived as confined to the immediate agency of the individual 
but is rather a social and political passion that delights in 
moral good and reprobates moral evil without immediate ref- 
erence to individuals; that sees a whole social situation as 
avoidable wrong, without placing passionate measures of re- 
sponsibility upon individuals and groups? Roughly to assess 
individual responsibility in things past has its judicial use; 
and of course responsibility is to be consciously recognized 
and assumed by individuals. They are self-conscious centres, 
creative and directive, of social forces. But the individual is 
to be conceived as the /ocus of a responsibility wider than and 
inclusive of his individual responsibility and organically re- 
lated to it. It extends to the limits of his social milieu and 
unites in a whole indefinitely many individual responsibilities. 
Responsibility finds its complete meaning only in its forward- 
looking aspect, where some large social purpose renders each 
individual a locus of a common responsibility, each locus dif- 
fering from others according to differing powers and oppor- 
tunities of individuals. The progress of ethics is inextricably 
bound with the rewriting of our national codes, running pace 
with social and political reform under the ideals of national 
and international harmony. 


St. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Canton, New York 
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J. E. TURNER 


HE degree to which the Principle of Causation can 

be accepted as applicable to moral experience will 

long remain a crucial issue. It is contended, on the 
one hand, that even the minimum of actual contingency in- 
volves the fatal intrusion of disorder, unreliability, or even 
chaos; while, on the other hand, universal necessity seems ab- 
solutely to exclude that freedom which is the essence of re- 
sponsibility, and, therefore, of moral individuality and con- 
duct. Thus the antinomy arises between two basic ideals, each 
of which claims to be equally indispensable to any coherent 
concept of the universe—an antithesis whose resolution, in my 
own opinion, can be found only in the acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of self-determination which appears to be gaining wider 
recognition. For, when we turn from individuals to social 
groups, it has become almost a commonplace to maintain that 
national liberty consists precisely in the capacity for virtual 
self-determination. Unfortunately, however, almost all the 
emphasis is thrown here upon “self,” instead of falling upon 
“determination” also. Doubtless this is only the natural con- 
sequence of the powerful reaction from hateful external re- 
strictions combined with the ever present instinct of self-as- 
sertion. But it is none the less obvious that to “determine” 
means definitely to decide or to settle; while the efficient car- 
rying out of every final decision, so far as any important na- 
tional policy is concerned, depends entirely on the precise 
working out of long trains of extremely delicate and complex 
influences of widely different types: financial, industrial, and 
diplomatic. Now every one of these influences is plainly a 
cause, which is adopted simply because it is believed to involve 
certain quite definite and desirable effects; and whenever na- 
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tional policy fails either partially or completely, the reason al- 
ways lies in the employment of some unsuitable cause, or 
rather combination of causes—an imprudent representative, a 
premature display of force, an unwise concession, or what not. 
Conversely, the successful attainment of all national purposes 
—the conduct of a campaign or the enforcement of a treaty— 
demands careful and farsighted planning; or (in other terms ) 
demands that precise adjustment of means to ends—once 
again of causes to effects—which only the ablest statesmen or 
commanders can achieve. 

1. Political liberty, therefore, consists always in sel f-deter- 
mination; but it remains an ideal that can never be com- 
pletely attained, for two reasons. The first is obvious: the 
incessant conflict between rival communities, none of which 
is powerful enough to do more than interfere, in greater or 
less degree, with the purposes of its contemporaries. The sec- 
ond reason is much more subtle: the incalculable complexity 
of the causal combinations which are always operating, only, 
very largely, altogether beyond control; uncontrolled, how- 
ever, not because causation has ceased to act—not, in other 
words, because contingency prevails—but simply because the 
vast number and the extreme delicacy of all the causal fea- 
tures taken together conceal their true character. But in 
spite of this it is steadily becoming plainer that in many sub- 
national spheres—in educational policy, in social reform, and 
in industrial organization—this formidable complexity is 
slowly being unraveled; and equally obvious is the result of 
this widening knowledge in the increasingly definite affilia- 
tion of desired effects to their real causes. 

2. At this point, however, a further serious misconcep- 
tion threatens to vitiate ethical discussion. For increasing 
definiteness is a quality that is almost invariably regarded as 
involving a narrow rigidity wholly out of place in delicate 
social interrelations. But this is true only when the combina- 
tion of the factors concerned is of a very simple order, as it is 
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in all primitive machines. These are undeniably rigid in their 
mode of operation; on the other hand, it must be observed 
that every later advance in the complexity of their construc- 
tion inevitably brings with it an advance in plasticity of func- 
tion or of response also, as is obvious in the finely graded ve- 
locity and power of good motor engines or of the machinery 
of a great liner or airship, more especially when these become 
self-controlled by gyrostatic appliances. In all such instances, 
swiftly multiplying as they are, the primal rigidity has long 
since given place to a wide range of variable responsiveness 
which, in the case of an airplane, has become strikingly analo- 
gous to the flight of a living bird. Yet in spite of this, it must 
also be noted, the original definiteness of structure must be 
retained, and indeed even heightened, so far as the detailed 
parts of the entire mechanism are concerned; the smallest 
wheels and the most delicate levers must all alike remain pre- 
cisely adjusted if efficiency is to be maintained. 

Thus, far from being inimical to elasticity of response, 
structural definiteness of an extremely delicate order is abso- 
lutely indispensable to all highly efficient and plastic func- 
tioning; and the mechanical instances just alluded to are 
clearly analogous to that rigidity of discipline in a well- 
trained fighting force, or likewise in the civil services, upon 
which every superior officer relies to effect his ends. It is 
true that under incompetent leaders this rigidity defeats its 
own purposes; but this is no valid reason for seeking to dis- 
pense with it, any more than for destroying a good engine 
because it is clogged by bad lubrication. Turning to a differ- 
ent sphere of inquiry, it is patent that biological—or equally 
psychological—research is disclosing an ever increasing num- 
ber of natural mechanisms, far transcending human inven- 
tions in their intricacy and delicacy, upon which the phe- 
nomena of inheritance, reproduction, and consciousness most 
intimately depend. Every disturbance of their precisely ad- 
justed interplay, as for example by glandular defectiveness 
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or radioactivity, inevitably produces serious results, in ex- 
actly the same way that poor petrol lowers the efficiency of 
an engine, or slack discipline the morale of a regiment. 

Throughout all these instances alike, therefore, we ob- 
serve the inescapable operation of causes and effects, equally 
in the physical, the vital, the psychical, and the moral spheres 
which we are fully justified in regarding as definite and in- 
variable even though they still remain undiscovered; and 
upon which, still farther, all educators, medical practitioners, 
and social reformers either instinctively or deliberately de- 
pend.’ In restricting further consideration to the specifically 
moral realm I should like to discuss certain important aspects 
of the situation which ethical theory appears hitherto to have 
disregarded. 

3. For while the invariability of causal connections is gen- 
erally sufficiently appreciated, it is on the other hand rarely 
recognized that, whenever causation operates for long periods 
and on a large scale, it becomes definitely selective. It should 
further be clear that the character of no cause can be com- 
pletely understood unless its entire range of operation has 
been ascertained. The actual conditions of investigation na- 
turally compel us drastically to delimit specific cause-effect 
relations, so that they can be analyzed. But if this restriction 
is carried too far, much more if the phenomena are perma- 
nently isolated, their continuity with the environment is sev- 
ered and their real character to some degree distorted. Pro- 
vided however that this error is discovered, so that a 
large-scale view of causal processes is obtained, then these 
processes are found to be not only invariable but at the same 
time selective, exactly as natural selection influences the bio- 
logical sphere. Natural selection, in fact, is only the name 


*I may refer more specifically to current research into the changes effected in 
germinal structure by X-rays, and the electrical reactions in the conduction of nerv- 
ous processes. Even Kant unreservedly recognized that “in the world of phenomena 

. . there would be no action which we could not anticipate with certainty, and 
recognize to be absolutely necessary from its preceding conditions.” Critique of 
Pure Reason (Bohn’s edition), p. 340. 
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given to the comprehensive or total effect of all biological 
causes taken as acting together in their totality; and it is 
only the unfamiliar space-time dimensions that are involved 
which conceal the truth that precisely the same methods of 
rigorous selection prevail throughout the entire physical uni- 
verse on the one hand, and the sphere of conduct on the other. 
As regards the structure of the stars and their combinations 
into stellar systems, e.g., certain configurations and certain 
masses are possible while others are excluded; similarly, at 
the other end of the inconceivably vast scale, certain orbits 
of revolution in which electrons travel and certain modes of 
atomic and electronic vibration are selectively determined by 
the totality of causes acting together, while other alternatives 
are rendered impossible.’ It is obvious that this universal 
selection is not, primarily at least, a conscious selection any 
more than is that of a centrifugal separator. But neither is 
the selection of living organisms and species conscious; all 
these types of ordered relation alike are the final resultants of 
invariable causal agencies acting over immense ranges of time 
and space, although the consciousness of animals assumes in 
due course an important part in the entire development. But 
just as this large-scale selectiveness is difficult to discern in 
the physical realm, so it is in the moral realm and again for 
the same reason—that is the extreme complexity of all the 
phenomena, combined as this is with the unfamiliarity of the 
space-time dimensions. Only a large-scale survey of the his- 
tory of humanity can reveal its essentially selective charac- 
ter—good in the long run being conserved while evil is eradi- 
cated; and to man’s extremely limited vision, unfortunately, 
it inevitably appears to be a painfully long run. 

So much then for the invariability and the selectiveness of 
the causational process; these must now be associated with 
the third and yet more important feature—its irreversibility. 
For although I have just maintained that evil is progressively 


* For a clear outline of the details cf., Eddington, Stars and Atoms. 
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eradicated, it must at the same time be realized that no effect, 
once it has been produced, can ever be actually destroyed al- 
though it may certainly be occasionally compensated. But 
even this can be achieved only by means of some quite spe- 
cific cause whose action has become necessitated by the ef- 
fect in question, which, therefore, remains an eternally per- 
sisting factor throughout the entire sequence simply because 
every effect in its own turn becomes a cause. The compensa- 
tion which is thus attained is, then, much more apparent 
than real. If, e.g., my pen rolls off the table, it seems that I 
can readily replace it in its original position. Conceding this 
debatable point, it is obvious that it forms only one feature 
of the entire situation which, when taken in its entirety, can 
undeniably never be precisely restored. For both the pen and 
my temper will have been injured, no matter how infinitesi- 
mally; while at the same time the earth’s center of gravity— 
again infinitesimally—has been displaced. This is of course 
only one instance of Professor Whitehead’s general principle 
that the influence of every electron radiates itself throughout 
the entire physical universe; and this, we must now recognize, 
it does unalterably and irrevocably.’ 

But what is true of such trivial occurrences must be still 
truer and much more significant in more important matters. 
The recovery of sound health is quite impossible without some 
permanent alteration in the invalid’s condition, since he can 
never be in all respects what he was originally. All such com- 
pensation can, therefore, never be more than partial; while 
the higher the level of experience concerned—the more valu- 
able the factors in the situation—the more inadequate must 
any compensation become. A bankrupt may become solvent 
again, a discredited statesman regain power, and a declining 
nation fame; but never without some permanent and often 
radical change which leaves an indelible impression, no mat- 


* Cf., “The attraction between small spheres of lead in a laboratory must de- 
pend on the girth and mass of the whole universe.” Haas, The New Physics, p. 150. 
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ter how skilfully this may be concealed. For even granting 
that all else could be restored, still memory would retain the 
unalterable past; and whether this alleviates or intensifies the 
situation is irrelevant, since we are here concerned with the 
undeniable irreversibility as this bears upon moral experi- 
ence. 

4. For moral theory is concerned not only with acts but 
also with the agent. Now every act is a cause which produces 
its own specific effects, at once indelible and irreversible; and 
in the present connection the most significant effects are those 
which permanently alter the personality of the agent. Every 
deed makes the self different from what it was before, either 
better or worse as the case may be; and this in no merely 
haphazard fashion, since every act finds its place in some 
more or less systematic series such as the settled policy of an 
able statesman or financier; and even the most commonplace 
life approximates to this level to some extent. Thus every 
action has a twofold aspect: externally, it expresses the char- 
acter of the doer, while, internally, it modifies that character 
just as firing a gun causes the recoil. Conduct is therefore 
inseparable from the self-development of personality; the 
first is the outer, the second, the inner aspect of a single course 
of development which is inescapably subjected to the irre- 
versibility of causation. 

Now both the entire course of action and the development 
of the self are controlled in the end by those ideals which the 
individual more or less consciously, and more or less success- 
fully tries to realize. However obscure these ideals may re- 
main and however partial their attainment, they still form 
the ultimate determinants of conduct. But precisely because 
they are ideals, they must always transcend actual achieve- 
ment; for every ideal, as such, is slowly generated by our 
actual experience,’ and is finally adopted because it tran- 

* This is true even when ideals are accepted in toto from some external source, 


since even then they have emerged from some person’s experience, and must be in- 
- corporated within personal experience before they function as ideals. 
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scends earlier ideals, and with these, earlier achievements. All 
ideals, still further, enjoy some measure oi imperativeness— 
they present some demand, however feeble, to be actualized.’ 
Even the criminal acts in accord with an ideal which he feels 
he must realize in order to be successful; he is, therefore, just 
as conscious of an obligation as is the saint; and his “world,”’ 
radically distorted as it is, nevertheless presents itself to him 
in such a way that, if it is to endure, certain deeds must be 
performed. If, then, bad ideals possess imperativeness and also 
reveal a “real world,” still more must all good ideals enjoy a 
far higher imperativeness and manifest Reality though never, 
of course, exhaustively. 

Finally, this imperativeness of all ideals—even of bad 
ideals to those who pursue them—is in principle a permanent 
and absolute imperativeness. It may, that is to say, be ig- 
nored or defied, but it can never be destroyed. Always it 
revives and presents itself anew in undiminished rigor; and it 
brings with it the ever growing consciousness of two vitally 
important features—first, of the cumulative yet inescapable 
penalties for its neglect; and secondly, of the agent’s dimin- 
ishing capacity to meet its unrelaxed demands. It is notewor- 
thy that in these two respects the mentality of clever crimi- 
nals is much more instructive than is that of ordinary persons, 
since the former are much more keenly conscious than the 
latter both of the objective risks of failure and of the subjec- 
tive results of slackness; and similarly as regards artists and 
athletes. But this unusual clarity of vision is only the natural 
consequence of the relative simplicity of the given situations, 
where the desired ends are definite and the penalties of fail- 
ure swift and complete; on the other hand, the far higher 
complexity of the moral sphere, as such, inevitably conceals 
its governing laws, obscures its operative causes, and defers 
the final consequences. 


* Of course, the situation can become envisaged in these set terms only after 
some philosophical analysis. 
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5. None the less we may apply what we have learnt from 
the evil self to the experience of the good self. For despite 
their almost absolute contrast, no individual is ever perfectly 
good; and it is this fact, that everyone is tainted by some 
evil however negligible it may be taken to be, that now de- 
mands consideration. 

The “almost absolute contrast”’ between the good and the 
bad self is most fully manifested in their respective attitudes 
towards the evil traits which both alike—though in different 
measure—possess. The former seeks to purify himself from 
these, while the latter makes no such strenuous effort and 
may indeed intensify them; and this raises the crucial issue of 
the moral realm—an issue which, however, rarely seems to 
receive adequate attention in ethical theory. For as soon as 
man endeavors to realize any of his moral ideals, as he feels 
these demand to be, he finds that he can never do so. In the 
first place, he has repeatedly betrayed or abandoned them, 
either deliberately or unintentionally; and even when he has 
done his best, still he recognizes that his highest achievements 
fall short in one way or another. This again holds true in 
such non-moral spheres as art or athletics, where there arises 
a keen sense of inadequacy, or at least of misgivings as to 
whether the maximum efforts have been put forth and the 
best means chosen. It is indeed almost a platitude to say that 
one indisputable condition of aesthetic excellence is the se- 
verely self-critical attitude, while self-complacency involves 
deterioration. But aesthetic ideals share with moral ideals 
that necessity which imperatively claims to determine action; 
while moral self-complacency is more intolerable and more 
fatal than its artistic analogue, since it vitiates not merely one 
side of personality but the whole. 

The plain fact is that, at all levels of experience alike, 
man confronts the irreversibility of causation; every act en- 
tails its own ineradicable residuum; every failure, and espe- 
cially every deliberate dereliction, has consequences both ex- 
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ternal and internal. Just as every electron radiates through 
all space, so every self influences society and, indeed, the 
universe; as is readily seen whenever some obscure criminal 
sets in motion, or may in the end even modify, the procedure 
of national law. Similarly, like the gun recoil, must every bad 
action permanently and sometimes profoundly, modify per- 
sonality, always in the direction of rendering it less compe- 
tent than before to realize its ideals; every unexpected catas- 
trophe being only the natural culmination of imperceptible 
degenerative stages. The final result is, therefore, a handi- 
cap which must militate against further moral striving, just 
as a swimmer might be burdened by an increasing bodily 
defect. 

Ethical theory has been concerned with moral ideals rath- 
er than with the agent’s inadequate response thereto, intensi- 
fied as this must become by every advance in the ideals them- 
selves. Omar’s familiar lines therefore—‘‘the moving finger 
writes”—far from being metaphorical, literally express the 
irreversibility of spiritual causation; and this raises two fur- 
ther vitally important considerations. First, the original 
ideals retain their pristine integrity and their drastic impera- 
tiveness; secondly, the self desires most keenly to “wash out” 
the past, and recognizes this to be impossible only with pro- 
found reluctance, as the almost universal belief in the efficacy 
of compensation amply proves. This again is often more ob- 
vious in the criminal’s regret over his failure than in the av- 
erage person’s indifference. Still sharper is the remorse of 
the good self; and the higher its type the more intense 
becomes its futile sorrow. There is, however, the radical dif- 
ference that while the criminal deplores the objective conse- 
quences of his incompetence, the good self laments its subjec- 
tive aspects—the crippling of the native capacity to meet the 
obligatory demands of its chosen ideals. Thus they stimulate 


* These may of course extend beyond the individual, as in heredity. 
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and deride him simultaneously, until he is tempted to discard 
them in favor of others that are lower, or even positively bad. 

6. Now however much we must sympathize with such 
moods, still it is impossible to palliate them. For no truly great 
artist, no fine soldier, nor athlete, ever thus abandons his pur- 
suit of great achievements; or if he does so, he inevitably falls 
in general estimation, which thus unmistakably indicates our 
actual standard in these matters; since it is, in the end, mor- 
ally wrong for thinker or artist to work consistently below 
their finest levels. The characters of the dominating ideals 
are therefore universal—necessity, imperativeness, and tran- 
scendence of actual achievement, yet at the same time the 
inescapable penalizing of every infringement proportionately 
and quite naturally. Only under these conditions, rigorous 
though they are, can art and knowledge ever attain any high 
level and then proceed to transcend that level; and similarly 
must it be with moral development. 

Nevertheless, a profound contrast must now be observed. 
For although the consequences of intellectual and aesthetic 
faults can never be completely remedied, still they can gen- 
erally be reduced to a negligible minimum; such errors, again, 
are rarely persisted in, simply because their penalties are so 
patent and swift. Still further, whenever an artist becomes 
the victim of some early defect, the ineradicable result re- 
mains plainly visible to the trained observer; but in dealing 
with conduct in general, all these adverse features are im- 
measurably intensified. Unintentionally or wilfully, evil is 
persisted in either because of its immediate pleasures or be- 
cause its full consequences are obscure and remote; while its 
effects are no longer negligible, but widespread and serious as 
well as permanent. There follows, therefore, a threefold re- 
sult: (1) an ineradicable tainting or vitiation of personality 
comparable to, but far more penetrating than, the unmistak- 
able stamp which all artistic defects produce; (2) an inextin- 
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guishable desire in the good self, and even to a minor degree 
in the bad also, to remove this taint and to compensate for 
its objective consequences; and (3) the dawning recognition 
that the self is in the grip of a relentless causal sequence 
which can no more be relaxed than can heredity or even gravi- 
tation although it may be alleviated. Finally, the better the 
self, the more clearly are these three conditions realized ;' 
while the repentance of the bad self is similarly marked by the 
keen sense of its own incurable state and of the necessity to 
attempt compensation, impossible though this must be. 

These conclusions appear to be most clearly generalized 
in the principle that every high type of personality is con- 
scious of existing within a certain ‘“‘world,” of art or knowl- 
edge or goodness as the case may be. To insist that this is a 
world of ideals is not to render it unreal. Rather are such 
ideals, in virtue of their inherent imperativeness, the most 
fully actual of all entities as is most vividly shown in the 
punctilious regard paid by the boy and youth to the tradition 
of his school or regiment. Here it must be observed that every 
lapse from good form or every violation of the tradition no 
matter how artificial this may have become, inevitably tends 
to sever the offender from his environing “world”; while in 
the most serious cases the penalty becomes absolute and ir- 
reversible as social ostracism or professional degradation. 

We must, therefore, in my opinion regard these conditions 
as typical of the relations always subsisting between the self 
and its moral world, which is (to repeat) an aspect of the real 
world. Throughout this “world,” exactly as in the spheres of 
matter and of life, the Principle of Causation, with its neces- 
sity, invariability, and irreversibility exerts its irresistible 
sway. Every action, therefore, indelibly modifies the agent, 
and every bad action indelibly vitiates him. Compensation 

* Similarly, again, the higher its level in knowledge and art the more sensitive 


is the self to its own shortcomings and the more insistent on compensating for 
these. It is always a Newton who most candidly admits his ignorance. 
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may—and indeed must—be sought, simply because the agent 
is a moral being; nevertheless it can never become adequate, 
because the moral world is throughout a causal world. Wheth- 
er this is a counsel of despair or not depends, then, on the pos- 
sibility of that compensation, which the moral universe itself 
imperatively demands, arising from some source, or being 
adequately rendered by some agency, which must plainly 
possess higher than human powers. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
ENGLAND 











DISCUSSION 


A PROPHECY AND A PLAN 


UTURE historians may write that the decades following the first 

World War, when the widely differing national cultures and reli- 

gions of the earth were brought into intimate intercommunication, 
witnessed an unprecedented overthrow of all sorts of authority. Provin- 
cialism and dogmatism on the part of national and other groups, even in 
religion and in social and individual morality, became intolerable to pro- 
gressive minds. These historians may then record one, but only one, of 
the three following paragraphs. 

I. The peoples of the third and fourth decades of the twentieth century 
saw the sudden crash of their civilization because, although fully aware of the 
disruption of the historic bases of morality, they failed to heed the warnings of 
contemporary historians and prophets. Of those who might have saved that 
civilization, some did nothing because they were lulled by material satisfaction 
or absorbed in specialized intellectual researches; others, although they tried, 
accomplished nothing because they clung fatally to the decaying scaffolding of 
traditional morality. Had their educational system produced leaders capable 
of suggesting to the people new sanctions for social conduct, the second World 
War might never have occurred and given the less cultured peoples an oppor- 
tunity to overrun every continent and plunge humanity into the Second Dark 
Age followed by this thousand years of slow recuperation. 

II. Near the beginning of the twentieth century, a slow decadence at- 
tacked civilization because the stronger leadership, which in the account of 
former periods we saw manifest chiefly in the ministry of religion, was now at- 
tracted by commercial, political, and military progressiveness. Potential lead- 
ers were repelled by the reluctance of the organized forces of morality to 
transcend apologetics. Yet even material progress eventually deteriorated for 
lack of the sustaining social spirit which brought it into being but which failed 
to meet its developing demands. Leaders with first-rate ability and with knowl- 
edge of the science and public issues of the day as well as of the principles and 
practices of their own and other religions, were too few and unorganized to 
formulate an adequate substitute for the outworn systems of religious and 
moral teaching. The lack of moral ideals fitted to the problems of actual life 
gradually brought it about that men of education and power turned their abili- 
ties to antisocial ends; youth and age without fear of hell or hope of heaven 
despised all legislation and exhortations to duty; even disinterested science 
gradually lost its devotees; and the world entered again the larval stage from 
which now after forty groping generations it is only beginning to emerge. 

III. In the first half of the twentieth century a World War and the conse- 
quent contacts of varied cultures, together with the bewilderment due to great 
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unassimilated accessions of scientific knowledge, so disintegrated the estab- 
lished mores and faiths of that age that budding civilization nearly withered 
before it had really blossomed. But knowledge of the earlier fates of Baby- 
lonia, Egypt, Greece, and Rome reared up prophets and statesmen. They per- 
ceived that a material civilization could not survive without a healthy moral 
religious life in individuals and groups which was adequate to the problems 
arising from commercial and industrial change. Deliberately they set aside 
millions of their wealth to enable the young men and women of greatest ability 
to train themselves in the best educational institutions of that day with a view 
to becoming leaders in the religious and moral movements of their transition 
period. These equipped men and women were eagerly put into positions of 
power by congregations of the multitude of sects which then existed, for in each 
sect there were a few congregations which saw the danger and judged wisely of 
the means to meet it. These able leaders were planted here and there over the 
whole earth, and became centers of new thoughts and fresh inspirations to so- 
cial living and creative endeavor. Historians are agreed that the subsequent 
long age—warless in spite of tremendous chemical and physical power which 
nations could have turned against one another; happy, co-operative, and crea- 
tive in spite of the ever increasing specialization of work and knowledge—en- 
joyed unprecedented material, intellectual, and spiritual advance because these 
early twentieth-century prophets conceived and executed plans for providing 
an adequate leadership. The moral nerves and spiritual vitality of civilization 
was kept fresh and vigorous enough to set the goals and direct the muscular 
activity of its corporate existence. Because of their foresight and because they 
did not live solely unto themselves, we enjoy this civilization, magnificent be- 
yond their dreams of what a millenium could bring forth; and we call them 
and their age “great.” Greater than they, we and our age cannot be unless we, 
too, enable our children in turn to become greater than their parents. 


To help make that third paragraph a true description of the fate of 
our children and our great grandchildren, the Foundation for Moral 
Leadership was created. This Foundation has already worked a great 
miracle. More than a hundred philosophers who would consider it undig- 
nified to agree upon any other subject, have subscribed unanimously to 
the greatness of the idea which inspires the Foundation. Serious consid- 
eration is induced by the thought of a corporation, organized under the 
laws of the state of New York, and listing among its members Adams, 
Alexander, Bakewell, Carr, Hoernlé, Leighton, Lovejoy, McDougall, 
Monroe, Montague, Overstreet, Perry, Starbuck, Thilly, Tufts, Coit, 
Ginsberg, Gooch, Dawes Hicks, Laird, Lamont, Mackenzie, Moore, Muir- 
head, Schiller, Stout, Radhakrishnan, Tagore, Hoeffding, Brunschvicg, 
Loisy, Husserl, Anesaki, and Tomoeda, and having as president of its 
Board of Directors John Dewey. An advisory General Council, including 
already a score of outstanding leaders of many denominations and reli- 
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Rabbi Fineshriber, and Dr. Eliot, Unitarian, increases the variety of 
points of view here focused. Moreover, it seems certain that the Founda- 
tion will appeal strongly to men of wealth who can make the idea effective 
through an endowment, and plans are now under way to bring it to the at- 
tention of men with such interests. 

The Foundation for Moral Leadership attacks in a fundamental man- 
ner the basic problem of our civilization. The crumbling of geographical 
and cultural barriers, and the tidal waves of disconcerting scientific 
knowledge, have strained the moral and spiritual undergirding of our 
complex social structure. The vast and increasing store of human experi- 
ence and the progressive division of labor are compelling men to become 
more and more exclusive specialists. The unprecedented social and reli- 
gious transition has struck terror to the hearts of the traditional guardians 
of the souls of men. Fearing to experiment with such precious substance, 
they would enact world-wide legislation to sit on the cork of the ferment- 
ing spirits. The thoughtful are agreed that the deepest problem of our 
age is to effect a sound readjustment of moral and spiritual values. 

With respect to the future status of religion and morality, the Foun- 
dation for Moral Leadership has no codes or creeds to offer. Instead it 
proposes to offer men. And a foundation that offers educated and un- 
pledged men will never outgrow its usefulness. We cannot dictate to the 
future, but we can delegate. Our children will thank us not so much for 
principles to determine their minds as for minds to determine their prin- 
ciples. This Foundation rests on rock bottom when it proposes, first, to 
select from the colleges and universities throughout the world only the 
men and women of undoubted character and intellectual ability and of 
demonstrated leadership capacity who have an abiding desire to become 
powers in the moral and spiritual life of individuals and communities; 
and then to help these potential leaders to obtain a thorough and balanced 
preparation for the task. Most students of this ability demand a right, 
with competent advice, to choose for themselves where and what they 
shall study. The Foundation believes that a larger proportion of our abler 
students may be saved for the ministry and other positions of moral lead- 
ership, such as directors of religious education, deans of students, per- 
sonnel managers, and secretaries for organizations of young men and 
women, if they are given an opportunity for a thorough graduate educa- 
tion leading at least to the doctor’s degree in the great educational institu- 
tions of the world. Many such students will enter law or medicine or busi- 
ness rather than give up their prejudice against theological seminaries and 
their desire for more knowledge in the great fundamental subjects of his- 
tory, economics, political and social science, scientific method, psychology, 
biology, philosophy, comparative religion, ethics, international relations, 
and the humanities in general. 
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Just here the Foundation for Moral Leadership again strikes at the 
root of a serious problem. The lack of interest in the church and religion 
today on the part of many intelligent people is due, I believe, primarily to 
the fact that preachers are suspected of bias as a result of an unbalanced 
education and excessive sectarian devotion. They are not disinterested 
persons, and this is a disinterested age. Only one kind of authority can 
hope to survive among increasingly intelligent people, the authority, 
namely, possessed by a mind whose first loyalty is to truth. Fortunately 
our people are decreasingly interested in partisan and sectarian thought. 
But the man who can speak about religion from sound learning, profound 
insight, and scientifically interpreted experience in all phases of human 
life, is crowding his church today. In spite of the increasingly disinter- 
ested character of some of our great theological seminaries, many capable 
students mistrust the philosophy or economics or psychology which is 
taught in affiliated institutions, and can be saved for the ministry only by 
recognizing their individual ambitions. The president of Oberlin College 
has recommended to the Foundation for a fellowship a young man of un- 
usual capacity who wishes to prepare for moral leadership by way of two 
or three years of graduate study in philosophy, political science, and in- 
ternational relations. The dean of Ohio Wesleyan University recom- 
mends a son of a Methodist minister who wishes to detour through psy- 
chology and philosophy before following in the footsteps of his father. 
This semester a man of twenty-four, who has been preaching for six years, 
left Ohio State University and registered in the graduate school of philos- 
ophy at Harvard, foregoing the financial assistance available in the Theo- 
logical School and choosing to earn most of his expenses in order to 
reenter the ministry with a Ph.D. Already three men in England are pre- 
paring with the aid of the Foundation. The Foundation for Moral Lead- 
ership proposes to award fellowships to students with such strength of 
character and leadership capacity, and better still, to grant them, with re- 
spect to choosing graduate institutions and courses of study, all freedom 
consistent with a thorough and balanced knowledge of the experience of 
the race. In many cases, undoubtedly, such as prospective rabbis or 
Y.M.C.A. secretaries, some training in special schools or seminaries will 
be necessary. The Foundation will favor in each case that training which 
best fits a man for the position of leadership which he wishes. The Foun- 
dation will trust its reputation and the future of our civilization to the 
type of student it will select. They will be our ambassadors plenipoten-— 
tiary to the next generation. 

The Foundation considers no student qualified for satisfactory grad- 
uate study and subsequent co-operative leadership who accepts moral 
judgments solely because they are dictated by some external dogmatic 
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co-operative and individual interpretation of experience. On this basis the 
Foundation can function for and through any sect or religion or national- 
ity. It proposes to aid such potential leaders for every religion which will 
offer them congregations. The increasing number of unaffiliated, commu- 
nity, and union churches, as well as liberal congregations in almost every 
sect, will give ample opportunity for all the leaders the Foundation can 
provide. In case no position is available, a man with this capacity and 
training can make a place for himself such as a community church or lec- 
tureship. Outstanding ability so educated and placed here and there 
throughout the world will be the surest guaranty of universal co-operation 
and enlightened peace. The brotherhood of man and the kingdom of God 
will come, if ever, through the mutual need felt for one another’s experi- 
ence, a feeling inseparable from the scientific and philosophic way of seek- 
ing knowledge. 

The same tendencies which are increasing the need for philosophers 
are making preachers and churches more and more indispensable. Ever 
greater specialization in knowledge and in work places greater responsibil- 
ity upon those agencies which attempt to help specialists to see their par- 
ticular occupation and information against the background of the whole 
of humanity and experience. The more we specialize, the more difficult is 
the task of reaching an adequate Weltanschaung. If our people could be 
gathered into congregations weekly before men capable of leading farm- 
ers, merchants, bankers, manufacturers, housewives, parents, politicians, 
students, educators, scientists, and other specialists to think accurately 
about their interrelationships and their relation to humanity and the uni- 
verse, the more abundant life of individuals and communities would be a 
sufficient vindication of the church. The Foundation wishes to discover, 
interest, and prepare men and women whose judgment and dynamic ini- 
tiative in problems of human relationships and values will be welcomed 
at strategic points in every land. 

In summary, the Foundation for Moral Leadership would strengthen 
the bases of civilization by organizing a permanent and world-wide co- 
operative effort to discover outstanding leadership capacity inside and 
outside of all religions and sects, and aid these potential moral and spir- 
itual leaders to prepare themselves with a thorough and balanced gradu- 
ate education. Thus a greater proportion of our youth with broader un- 
derstanding and sympathy will man the oars of civilization. 


WILLIAM ALLISON SHIMER, 
Assistant Secretary, 
Foundation for Moral Leadership 


Ouro State UNIVERSITY 





















BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Wit To Be Free. By Howard V. Knox, M.A. London: Constable 

& Co., 1928. Price, ros. 6d. 

The age-long controversy between determinism and the freedom of 
the will affords Captain Knox full scope for his highly polemical style. 
His main case against determinism is that it plays fast and loose with an 
ambiguity of attitude in respect to the existence of purpose. 

Is the “deterministic universe” such that it may include will? Or is 
it such that it must include will? Captain Knox considers that in the last 
analysis determinists must be regarded as endeavoring to explain away 
will altogether. That conclusion may perhaps be accepted if we adopt 
Captain Knox’s view that a will without freedom as conceived by him is 
not a will at all. But the reader is not left with any very clear conception 
of what the writer understands by “freedom.” Possibly it is some sort of 
unconditioned spontaneity, and the reader may find himself overtaken by 
a growing suspicion that there is as much ambiguity about the writers 
“freedom” as in the “determinism” of his opponents. That, however, 
would not disconcert Captain Knox, because part of his case against de- 
terminism is that it is a theory conditioned by the very voluntary element 
that it denies, and that it deliberately turns a blind eye to its essential 
ambiguity. That supporters of the freedom of the will only do the same as 
to ambiguities on their side is but another beautiful illustration of the 
freedom of the will, and thoroughly accords with the pragmatist philos- 
ophy. A large portion of Captain Knox’s work is taken up with a critique 
of formal logic and an exposure of its so-called “laws of thought.” Many 
readers will probably agree with much of this critique as mere negative 
criticism, but that criticism seems to suggest the necessity for a positive 
conception of the real meaning and function of formal logic, if it is not to 
be understood as a science of the laws of thought as thought. 

Kant gives us a hint as to a possible theory when he speaks of mis- 
taking for real things what are mere functions of the logical exposition 
of thought. It would seem quite possible to give a consistent and intel- 
ligible account of formal logic if it is treated as conversant simply with a 
system of conventions adopted for the purpose of communicating thought. 
All the so-called laws of thought can be justified from this point of view, 
and the onus is then thrown on those who contend that they have some 
further significance in reference to the process of thought itself. Anyway 
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the reader will probably find Captain Knox’s criticisms entertaining. 
That directed to the syllogism reminds this reviewer of a question he put 
in class to a college professor years ago. “‘Given the premises ‘Running is 
a tiresome thing,’ and ‘Shrubb is running,’ why can I not draw the con- 
clusion ‘Shrubb is a tiresome thing’?” The professor answered this ques- 
tion in the usual way; but it was only intended to lead up to the further 
one: “But does not your proof that there are four terms enable me imme- 
diately to draw the conclusion ‘Shrubb is doing a tiresome thing,’ particu- 
larly if Aristotle’s discussion of the categories is worth anything?” This 
led to an altercation that was ultimately closured. 

In an early chapter Captain Knox says of the general deterministic 
theory of existence: ‘This general theory itself appears to claim nothing 
more than that Reality, in order to become an object of knowledge, prop- 
erly so-called, must be such that it can be understood.” That seems a cor- 
rect statement. But why then not admit determinism as necessary from 
the point of view of science, and confine the defense of the freedom of the 
will to ethics and the field of practical affairs? That would seem to be an 
attitude to which Captain Knox’s pragmatism could have no objection, 
unless it be that no originality could be claimed for it. But at this stage 
of the controversy it is difficult for anyone to throw much additional light 
on the question by means of mere dialectics. 

J. C. MEREDITH 

Dus tn, IRELAND 


THE PurtosopHy or SprinozA: THE Unity or His THoucut. By 
Richard McKeon. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1928. Pp. 
ix+345. Price, $5.00. 

In this volume Mr. McKeon gives to the philosophic public the fruit 
of long and patient study of Spinoza, and the volume is a challenging ad- 
dition to the wealth of secondary material which has grown up around the 
great Jewish thinker. On the side of historical research Mr. McKeon’s 
constructive contribution lies mainly in showing the extent to which Spin- 
oza’s leading ideas were already consciously present in the thought of the 
medieval Jewish thinkers—in Crescas, Ibn Ezra, or Maimonides the au- 
thor finds clearly formulated even such doctrines as the attribution of ex- 
tension to God, rigid determinism, and denial of final causes, and the rela- 
tivity of good and evil. On the side of original interpretation Mr. 
McKeon’s treatment contrasts strongly with that of most recent com- 
mentaries on the point suggested by the subtitle. The insistence is 
throughout that there is no important historical development in Spinoza’s 
views, and no essential contradiction if one is willing to grant the basal as- 
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sumption of the philosophy that any existence, however meager, attests 
the reality of an inclusive source from which all existences necessarily 
proceed. What seems like the former Mr. McKeon regards as due to mis- 
interpretation of the Short Treatise and failure to take Spinoza at his 
word when he says he is expounding Descartes’ philosophy rather than his 
own. As for contradictions, he thinks that if we really succeed in placing 
ourselves in full possession of Spinoza’s meanings all of them will easily 
disappear. 

The treatment is on the whole an exposition without critical defense. 
The discussion is so very sympathetic that one gains the impression that 
Mr. McKeon would second practically everything that Spinoza affirms, 
though such commitment is carefully not explicitly stated. It is highly 
doubtful, however, if this sympathetic interpretation will be persuasive 
enough to convert any who have failed to find in Spinoza the unity and 
consistency assumed by the author. It would add critical stimulation to 
sympathetic exposition if the author had embarked upon systematic dis- 
cussion of some of the important debatable issues. Perhaps this will ap- 
pear in a further publication; till then, gratitude for what he has done is 
more genial than chiding for what is left undone. 

E. A. Burtt 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


CuLtTuRAL EvotuTion: A Stupy or SocIAL ORIGINS AND DEVELOP- 

MENT. By Charles A. Ellwood. New York: Century Co. Pp. viii+- 

267. Price, $2.50. 

This is a non-technical but extremely scholarly treatment of cultural 
evolution. Based on the conviction that the social sciences must be more 
daring and imaginative in speculation, this work presents a sweeping the- 
ory. Cultural development, he maintains, is in the nature of a collective 
learning process, and this fact gives the clue to its direction and possible 
goal. It is also a process of social accumulation, and this fact makes a his- 
torical approach necessary. The term psychosocial covers what is essen- 
tial in the point of view. The discussion and criticism of the several 
schools of sociology and cultural anthropology would be illuminating to 
one who supposed that warring camps are confined to philosophy. 

We are all familiar with the learning curve. Professor Ellwood finds 
an analogous curve of cultural evolution. 

Let us imagine humanity like a comet coming out of the darkness of the 
animal world, moving toward the sun of knowledge. As it moves it gradually 
rises. But for hundreds of thousands of years its progress is very slow. It re- 
mains in the dim twilight of savagery. Then through the light of knowledge it 
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begins the conquest of physical nature with the invention of agriculture. Then 
it rises to the invention of writing. Now its movement begins, like that of a 
comet at perhelion, to be very fast. Rapidly passing through barbarism and 
semi-civilization, it reaches the point where knowledge begins to be universally 
diffused through a system of universal education. This is the point at which 
most advanced peoples are at the present time. We may expect that they will 
gradually learn to control their life upon the basis of established knowledge. 
. . . . A period of adjustment will then be reached the length of which may be 
comparable to the long dawn of culture [p. 40-41]. 


Put in the form of a graph we would have a parabola, the upper portion 
of which would be roughly analogous to the familiar learning curve. 

For a theory of ideals the book has much of interest. Culture must 
develop within the bounds set by heredity and environment, but within 
these limits it develops by laws of its own. Since culture consists in 
achieving control, first, of the physical environment and, then, of the very 
ideas and beliefs through which control is achieved, these laws will follow 
roughly the psychological stages of the process of learning. Verbal lan- 
guage is the main vehicle of the process. “It is the diffusion of mental 
patterns by’ language through the group thereby making the social pat- 
terns, which forms culture [p. 12].” Culture, in fact, he defines as “an 
appreciation of values brought about through the accumulation of experi- 
ence [p. 43].” “Tools themselves are nothing but external embodiments 
of human thought; and institutions, as has been well said, are but ‘crys- 
talized ideas’ [p. 42].” This view is what I would call “evolutionary 
idealism.” 

The chapter on the development of war is one which would particu- 
larly interest the ethicist. Many people have held, indeed the belief is al- 
most universal, that man is naturally a warlike animal. While the author 
would not go so far as to say that peaceful behavior is typical of mankind, 
he does maintain that the fighting habits of savage and barbarian peoples 
have been greatly exaggerated. Man has had to fight with the animal 
world, he has hunted animals for food, and he has fought with his fellow- 
man over food, wives, and hunting-grounds, yet such fighting has usually 
been limited and sporadic. War involves high organization, and implies 
large numbers of men, concerted action on an intelligent plane, and a 
mastery of tools and weapons. It reaches this stage as a result of a highly 
developed hunting pattern. Warfare is hunting turned from its primary 
purpose to the hunting of man. Hence it usually takes the form of raiding 
settled agricultural peoples or towns for food, wives, slaves, or other 
goods, and is typical of upper-barbarian and semicivilized peoples. When 
human beings have solved the problem of food and other raw materials, 
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and have adjusted their populations, war will disappear. “Human society 
began in peace and will end in peace [p. 141].” 

Other chapters trace the curve of cultural evolution in the develop- 
ment of physical tools, food processes, clothing, property, law and govern- 
ment, ethics, religion, science, and so forth. The departure from the nar- 
rowly technical standpoint is exemplified not only by the daring invention 
of interpretative laws but also by the liberal and scholarly use of mate- 
rials from all the social sciences. The student of social ethics will find the 
book exceedingly stimulating and suggestive. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
E. T. M1TCHELL 


Domestic Discorp. By Ernest R. Mowrer. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1928. Pp. xvii+277. Price, $3.00. 

In this book the author of Family Disorganization centers his atten- 
tion upon the diagnosis and treatment of cases of domestic discord by 
family case-work agencies. That such agencies have found difficulty in 
handling cases of this kind is indicated by records, referred to in the book 
under review, of two family case-work agencies. According to the records, 
there was adjustment in only 4 per cent of the cases involving domestic 
discord, and continuing discord in 90 per cent, the outcome of the re- 
maining cases not being shown. The present study, after the presentation 
of various relevant principles in regard to research and social therapy, 
proceeds to examine in detail the methods and techniques used in diag- 
nosis and in treatment of cases involving conflict between husband and 
wife. Evaluation of such techniques as “ordering and forbidding,” “‘per- 
suasion,” “conference,” is supplemented by suggestions looking toward 
more effective treatment. The defects of the case-work approach may be 
indicated briefly in the words of the author. 

Case-work, as has been pointed out, is segmental in its approach to the 
treatment of domestic discord. Emphasis is placed upon the immediate situa- 
tion with particular attention to the economic. Diagnosis is chiefly in terms of 
overt behavior and often couched in moralistic terminology. Little or no at- 
tempt is made to get at the genesis of the discord. Treatment is didactic, tend- 
ing toward the dictatorial. 

Ultimately this oversimplified technique seems to result from certain er- 
roneous assumptions—an out-of-date philosophy of society. Some of 
these assumptions are: that the husband and wife, if they would be hon- 
est, know what the conflict is all about; that an adjustment can be accom- 
plished immediately, an act of the will being the chief requisite; that the 
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process of adjustment is a rational one; that persons generally quarrel 
about unimportant details, though fundamentally in agreement; and that 
only organic difficulties are insuperable obstacles to adjustment. It is ob- 
vious that the author does not offer as a remedy a new and automatic 
technique. On the contrary, his recommendations seem to involve, aside 
from getting rid of embarrassing assumptions, nothing more novel than 
thoroughness. Examples which he gives of improved technique indicate, 
however, that the addition of a certain amount of background knowledge 
of human nature and the further addition of thoroughness in investigation 
and analysis make a tremendous difference in the results obtained. 


CHARNER M. PERRY 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


LIVING IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By Harry Elmer Barnes. Indi- 
anapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1928. Pp. 392. Price, $3.50. 
This is the day of industrialism, corporations, and capitalism, of 

birth-control and Dawes plan, of relativity and tariffs, this is the hour of 

J. H. Robinson, Wells, Russell, Darrow, Dewey, Einstein, Michelson, 

Irving Fisher, Morgan, Ford. To feel the pulse of this new life and to 

appreciate and evaluate it rightly by considering “how we got this way” 

means to live in this century and to keep pace with it. 

Thus, the present age is a challenge to the historian and the author 
meets it by advocating the “new history,” whose pathfinders are Karl 
Lamprecht, Henri Berr, J. H. Robinson, F. J. Teggart, and F. S. Marvin. 
This “new history” enters upon a course long followed by ethics (ac- 
knowledged pp. 366-67) and purports to present the modern outlook on 
the basis of present-day social and political situations together with the 
commodities accruing to them. The spicy last chapter sums up the point 
of view and subject matter of the “new history” involving reconstructing 
past civilizations and tracing the genesis of the present one (p. 358). 
This necessitates greater historic thoroughness by taking account of all 
relevant sciences, psychology, medicine, anthropology, geography, etc. 
Consequently, endocrine glands, the atmosphere, food, and soil will figure 
just as prominently in the “new history” as did swords, crowns, and “a 
few gentlemen,” thus transmuting more or less all personal and numeri- 
cal landmarks so dear to the old history. 

One must share the author’s enthusiasm about a history conforming 
to twentieth-century knowledge and method (p. 367). There is nothing 
radical in his contentions. But dangers are imminent. We can prognosti- 
cate a painful process such as psychology is experiencing. Moreover, the 
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progress of the relevant sciences must be watched closely by that new 
history. Medicine, more specifically, e.g., endocrinology, is in such a fer- 
mentation that its co-ordination and relevancy is extremely complicated 
and precarious. Thus, here as everywhere in our modern world, co-oper- 
ation would seem the only adequate solution of the problem. However, it 
is most gratifying to see history join the alliance of all sciences. 

Expressing, then, the purpose of the book in our own terms, living 
in the twentieth century is partaking in a complex of discoveries, inven- 
tions, and happenings that have definite historic antecedents which must 
be understood to make the present meaningful and the future tolerant. 
In the first chapters, which are jubilant with the accomplishments of sci- 
ence, the author declares the scientific outlook as the only possible one in 
all departments of life. He contends with very antiquated views, which 
would appear to be unnecessary. His language is biting and sometimes 
unkind.* Mogal theories, e.g., those involving man as a free agent, are 
treated disdainfully (pp. 50 ff.). Philosophically, these chapters must be 
considered not quite satisfactory inasmuch as the fundamental assump- 
tion is that science itself possesses moral and religious criteria, whereas it 
is but a way or method of action. Furthermore, having the “old” cause 
one a nausea, intellectually, seems to do justice neither to the disciplines 
dealing with thought nor to the science of “how we got this way.” And 
in this place we also would defend the humanities, which the author stig- 
matizes as “obsession” and a capitalistic scheme (cf. pp. 19, 231-32). 

However, enough has been said in the way of general criticism. 
Where the historian is describing and determining the causes, values, and 
effects of events he is most resourceful, illuminating, and convincing. The 
vein in which the whole is written is extremely refreshing. The author’s 
challenge to allow science to construct an organization of the world ought 
certainly to be heeded universally; yet we would reserve some deter- 
mining value to the ethical and philosophical disciplines. 

The value of the historic method advocated comes out most strik- 
ingly in the rare keenness and insight with which, e.g., the World War is 
treated (cf. pp. 317, 162-63; pp. 324, 366ff.; cf. also pp. 341, etc.). 
Though absolutely opposing war (pp. 340 ff., 272) and the military cult 
(pp. 316, 342), he deems class struggle worth more attention than the 
settlement of boundaries by the peace-conference (pp. 271-72). And 
here we strike the taproot of the author’s social conceptions. Among the 
modern trends commanding most serious attention are production, trade, 
tariffs, banking, big business, absentee-ownership, and labor. But capi- 
talism especially is believed to lurk everywhere in education, morality, 
art, and what not, undermining all efforts to see the truth behind the 
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stage of the modern world. Nevertheless, the author is convinced that 
there will be no socialist revolution in the United States (cf. pp. 179, 195, 
249; but cf. p. 272), the capitalists using utmost precaution and having 
a thorough hold on the state, the workers learning much from their op- 
ponents. 

To sum up, finally, the author’s views on democratic government we 
may say that his historic method leads him to believe (chap. x) that 
democracy is primitive, a failure, and a fiction and that contemporary 
politics with its “bell-hop service” of officials is unsatisfactory, resem- 
bling a plutocracy rather than a democracy. The best government we 
would have when the latest results of scientific research find application 
and political leaders are thoroughly trained in their field. 

A laud- or wrath-provoking volume, whichever we prefer, but thought- 
provoking in any case. The student of present-day problems cannot well 
pass by it. 

Kurt F. LEIDECKER 

INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF VEDIC AND ALLIED RESEARCH 

New York 


SHORTER NOTICES 


THe Lure or Superiority: A Stupy oF THE PsycHoLocy or Motives. By 
Wayland F. Vaughn. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Pp. viii+-307. 
Price, $3.00; students’ edition, $2.40. 

This book discusses in an interesting and popular way the inferiority- 
compensation processes as one of the motives of human conduct. It is written 
from the general standpoint of Adler, Shand, and McDougall. Unlike Hobbes 
the author does not ascribe to the self-regarding sentiment and the longing for 
security and prestige the sole motivating influences. The lure of superiority, he 
is careful to point out, is one among many motives. An inferiority complex is 
associated with some defect or combination of defects, physical, intellectual, 
moral, or social. Persons with deficiencies are peculiarly subject to the will-to- 
power. In such cases the subject seeks to overcome the handicap either by spe- 
cial effort in the defective department, or by achievement in some other di- 
rection, or through compensatory imagination. Individual achievement in 
athletics, scholarship, art, religion, and so forth, are explained by the author 
from this motive. The compensatory drive in the group is worked out in the 
same way. Labor movements, communism, feminism, and nationalism (in the 
case of the Jews) are explained as efforts to overcome, or to compensate for, 
social inferiority. The best chapters are the last two in which a detailed ex- 
amination is made of the lives of Schopenhauer and Lincoln as exemplifying 
the thesis of the book. 
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The book is interesting for its store of bibliographical data. It does not 
seem to the reviewer to exemplify the scientific use of such material. One looks 
in vain for any technique of control. Anything could be proved by unlimited 
freedom in the selection and interpretation of materials. It is easy to find 
cases which can be interpreted as exemplifying the inferiority-compensation 
motive. It would be equally easy to use the same biographies to prove the 
dominating influence of the passion for righteousness, the aesthetic sense, or 
the love of truth. Biography and fiction provide inexhaustible, unexploited 
resources for the social sciences, but he who would use them must first devise a 
technique. With the psychologists who use instincts, sentiments, and traits as 
explanatory concepts the reviewer has little in common. What is this self-re- 
garding sentiment and what does it explain? Is there also a dog-regarding sen- 
timent, and does it explain the fact that ladies pamper poodles? What is this 
longing for security? Is it something like the longing for government bonds 
or the lure of the wide open spaces? What is meant by the statement that 
“Avarice lies at the root of the ambition for pecuniary honors”? Not to be 
captious, it seems to the reviewer that for profound and trenchant discussions 
of human nature from the point of view of passions, sentiments, etc., the reader 
would be well advised to go to such seventeenth- and eighteenth-century writ- 
ers as Hobbes, Shaftesbury, Mandeville, Hume, and Adam Smith. Progress 
lies, does it not, in studying the genesis and control of sentiments, etc., rather 
than in using them as ultimate explanatory concepts? 

Whether or not these criticisms are valid, the book is valuable for the 
attention which it directs to this sort of social data. It is interestingly written, 
full of valuable information, and very suggestive. 

E. T. MITCHELL 
University oF TEXAS 


THE VEDANTA AND MoDERN THOUGHT. By W. S. Urquhart. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. Pp. 256; index. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 

This book is one of a series on the religious quest of India and the author 
is a professor of philosophy in the University of Calcutta. Sankara is taken 
as the typical philosopher of the Vedanta school; but the author tends to think 
in the simpler terms of missionary thought: “much of Sankara’s philosophy is 
unconsciously anticipative of Christian thought.” The author depends, how- 
ever, on the work of Professor Radhakrishnan, reviewed above, and confesses 
that his authority disagrees philosophically with the Christian point of view. 
Indeed, although Professor Urquhart deals with modern philosophy, as late as 
F. H. Bradley but not later, he does not seem to be interested in the purely 
scientific analysis of experience. He seems to test his subject matter by refer- 
ence to the satisfactoriness of certain conclusions for certain “religious” needs 
which he feels. There is a veiled propaganda for Christianity of the simpler 
evangelical type in the whole treatment of the Vedanta. 

CiDpok: 
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THE NEw INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. By W. Meakin. London: Victor Gollanz, 

Ltd., 1928. 8vo. Pp. 284. Price, gs. net. 

This is described as “‘a study for the general reader of nationalisation and 
post-war tendencies of capital and labour.” The author is the correspondent 
of the London Daily News who deals with “labour” problems in that paper 
and has made a close study of German industrial experience. Indeed, most of 
the examples of nationalisation discussed in the book are German. These are 
very valuable and suggestive analysis of the organization of the coal and the 
iron and steel industries. The removal of workers from old occupations is said 
to have been soon shown to be advantageous for these workers themselves. 
The general argument of the work aims at the formation of industrial policy 
in Great Britain; but it contains valuable indications of principle and even of 
moral principle in industrial policy. C.D.B. 


MopberN Psycuotocy. By Daniel Bell Leary. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 

Co., 1928. Pp. xiv-+441. Price, $4.00. 

According to the author, psychology is likely “to become unduly atomistic 
and hence to verge toward mere physiology or at best biology, else to sway 
toward the other extreme and, in the effort to be synthetic, become hopelessly 
and cloudily speculative.” Apparently these extremes may be avoided by a be- 
haviorism of personality, a scientific study of the integrated, complete human 
personality, a study which will be based entirely upon experiment and research 
but will be ‘‘synthetic and all-inclusive, and show the meaning and significance 
of the facts one to another.” That the author’s hope of being scientific is not 
forgotten is evidenced by continual and lengthy defenses of empirical method, 
and that he remembers the necessity of being inclusive is indicated by the ap- 
pearance of chapters dealing with religion, art, and philosophy. Whether the 
author has attained, as well as remembered, his high aim, the reviewer does 
not venture to say. This much may be asserted, however, that the book con- 
tains a certain quota of empirical fact, a considerable amount of common sense, 
and a fair share of very good philosophy. CHARNER M. Perry 


ESSENTIALS OF CIVILIZATION. By Thomas Jesse Jones. New York: Henry 

Holt & Co., 1929. Pp. xxvii+-267. Price, $2.50. 

The author decides that the four essentials or constants of civilization are 
health and sanitation; appreciation and use of environment, material and hu- 
man; effective development of the home and the household, the chief factors 
for the transfer of racial heritage; the processes of re-creation—physical, men- 
tal, and spiritual. Since a synthesis of available facts is a present-day need, he 
then devotes the major part of the book to showing how these essentials, are 
not, but might be, attained by the organizations—governmental, economic, ed- 
ucational, religious, philanthropic, and artistic—which make up our civiliza- 
tion. Aside from specific comments on various contemporary phenomena, the 
conclusion seems to be that civilization in general and each of its organizations 
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need “synthesis, survey and service,” or stated more fully, “‘a determination to 
become vitally conscious of community life, effective provision for systematic 
survey of neighborhood conditions, and the high resolve to serve humanity 
through the best possible work, directed and inspired by a realization of the 
interrelations of modern society.” The book contains a number of interesting 
quotations. CHarNeER M. Perry 


Our KNOWLEDGE OF THE EXTERNAL Wor LD. By Bertrand Russell. New York: 

W. W. Norton & Co., 1929. Pp. ix-+-268. Price, $3.00. 

The first edition of this work appeared in 1914. Perhaps the fateful inter- 
vening years have not made as much difference in the subject matter here dis- 
cussed as in other fields of Mr. Russell’s preoccupation. The preface of the 
second edition, however, indicates that account is here taken of progress in 
theoretical physics, more particularly with reference to the general theory of 
relativity. The slightness of the change necessary in this field is taken by the 
author as indicating that physics has tended to catch up with him rather than to 
leave him behind. The other change, a philosophical one, is the abandonment 
by Russell of his earlier distinction between sensations and sense-data. He now 
professes agreement with the American realists in regarding this distinction as 
illusory. The new edition brings up to date Russell’s views upon the logico- 
analytic method in philosophy. T V.S. 


Community Conrtict. A study directed by E. C. Lindeman. New York: 

The Enquiry, 1929. Pp. xviii+-156. Price, $1.50. 

Operating upon the assumptions that conflicts inhibit the best functioning 
of communities, that many conflicts are resolvable by intelligence, and that a 
study of them is a valuable technique for resolution, Professor Lindeman has 
gathered together here many types of community disagreement, a brief history 
of what was done about them, an analysis of them with a view to suggesting 
a better technique of handling such causes of social inefficiencies. The volume 
is intended to stir up interest in the application of common intelligence and of 
the social sciences to concrete crucial human problems. Methods of study for 
various groups are suggested at the end. The volume is a preliminary study, 
and invitation is extended in it for persons and communities who have observed 
or participated in conflict to contribute their experience to the continuing study 
of how such conflicts may more effectively be resolved. T.V.S. 


Tue DeLpHIc MAxIMs IN LITERATURE. By Eliza Gregory Wilkins. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1929. Pp. ix-+-271. Price, $3.00. 

This volume takes the three maxims—‘“Know thyself,” ‘Nothing too 
much,” and “Give a pledge, or give security, and trouble is at hand”—which 
were of old inscribed on the temple of Apollo at Delphi, explains the probable 
significance of them to contemporary Greeks, and then traces their influence 
upon subsequent literature. Not all literature, however, was scanned in pre- 
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paring the history of the influence of these maxims. Science and history were 
omitted. Drama and the novel received only a partial scrutiny. “It is chiefly 
from poetry other than drama, from essays, and from philosophical and ec- 
clesiastical writings that the passages quoted in this volume have been gleaned.” 


T. V. S. 


Race ATTITUDES IN CHILDREN. By Bruno Lasker. New York: Henry Holt 

& Co., 1929. Pp. xvi-+3094. Price, $4.00. 

Based chiefly upon material obtained from letters, group discussions, and 
returned questionnaires, this book makes no pretense of being ultra-scientific 
or statistical. By making what use he could of the material available, the au- 
thor has obtained more valuable results than could have been obtained had he 
attempted to wring scientific exactness from material not containing that de- 
sirable quality. The study is divided into four parts: ‘What race attitudes do 
children have?” “How are race attitudes acquired?” “How are race attitudes 
taught?” ‘How may race attitudes be modified?” Much interesting material 
is presented under each of these heads; conclusions drawn are both tentative 
and cautious; and the entire presentation is characterized by the open-minded- 
ness which permits the author to refrain from being dogmatic in regard to the 
directions in which children’s race attitudes should be modified. 


CHARNER M. PERRY 


AN OUTLINE oF AESTHETICS. Edited by Philip N. Youtz. Written in five vol- 
umes as follows: Irwin Edman: The World, the Arts and the Artist. Pp. 
ix+-95; Henry Wells: The Judgment of Literature. Pp. ix+-o5; M. Cecil 
Allen: The Mirror of the Passing World. Pp. xiv-+10o2; Henry Ladd: 
With Eyes of the Past. Pp. x-++-100; Thomas Munro: Scientific Method in 
4isthetics. Pp. xi+-101. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1928. Price 
$5.00 the set. 

An attempt has been made in these volumes to avoid the conventional ap- 
proach to art and to take a fresh view of an old subject. The volumes are beau- 
tiful in appearance and are written in a style to illustrate as well as to clarify 
aesthetics. The function of art may be conceived as threefold: the intensifica- 
tion, the clarification, and the interpretation of experience; and the several arts 
get here judged with reference to the performance of one or more of these func- 
tions. From these appealing discussions art is in large measure assimilated to 
philosophy and, as Edman thinks, emerges as “the name for that whole process 
of intelligence by which life, understanding its own conditions, turns them to 
the most interesting or exquisite account.” 

The introductions to the several volumes are uniformly well done, com- 
pelling interest and inviting criticism. The publisher is to be complimented on 
the books, the editor has his reward, and the several authors may rejoice in a 
presentation of this important subject, in its several phases, so as to be intel- 


ligible to laymen. T. V.5. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AND MopDERN Lire. By Franz Boas. New York: W. W. Norton 

& Co., 1928. Pp. vii-+-246. Price, $3.00. 

Writing for the first time with a general audience in mind, Professor Boas 
recommends the teachings of anthropology as capable of throwing light for 
modern men upon such problems as race, nationalism, eugenics, crime, educa- 
tion. He sees no danger for either white or negro or mankind in miscegenation. 
The federation of nations he sees as the next step in the evolution of mankind. 
As regards eugenics, the author concludes that “at the present time the idea of 
creating the best human types by selective mating is hardly a practical one,” 
though the elimination of the obviously unfit is possible. “The irrelevancy of 
environment as a factor producing criminality has not been proved.” “It is a 
mistake to assume that the mentality of the intellectuals is, on the average, ap- 
preciably higher than the rest of the people.” “I should always be more in- 
clined to accept, in regard to fundamental human problems, the judgment of the 
masses rather than the judgment of the intellectuals, which is much more cer- 
tain to be warped by unconscious control of traditional ideas.” Whether these 
be the teachings of anthropology or of an anthropologist, this book is inter- 
esting. T.V.S. 


UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. Volume II, B. Edited by Edward A. Pace e¢ al. New 

York: The Universal Knowledge Foundation, 1928. Pp. 890. 

With 2,913 articles from B to Byzantium, this second volume of the com- 
prehensive encyclopedia appears. The articles are short, pointed, and vigorous. 
Less indication of bias in the direction of certain religious dogmas has been 
noted in this volume than in the preceding one. The format is attractive, the 
print good, and the volume up to date and usable. VS; 


Tue EsseENTIALS OF EASTERN PHILOSOPHY. By Prabhu Dutt Shastri, with a 
Foreword by Sir Robert Falconer. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 
x-++104. Price, $1.60. 

In two lectures there is here presented in simple flowing style what the au- 
thor conceives to be “the spirit of Eastern philosophy” and “the Eastern sys- 
tems of philosophy.” The book constitutes more a generous and graceful ges- 
ture toward international understanding and good will than any attempt at a 
technical study in philosophical systems. TVS. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF Spinoza. Translated and edited with Introduction 
and Annotations by A. Wolf. New York: Lincoln MacVeagh. The Dial 
Press, 1928. Pp. 502. Price, $5.00. 

The editor of The Oldest Biography of Spinoza here presents in English 
the correspondence of Spinoza. Subjects of historical and scientific interest 
growing out of the letters are discussed in the introduction and annotations. A 
better picture of the philosopher’s mind off duty, as it were, than has been 
available in English before is here presented. The volume is very attractively 
done. V3 
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Cosmotocy. By J. A. McWilliams. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. x-+- 

243; Index. Price, $2.50. 

The publishers introduce the author as ‘Professor of Cosmology” in St. 
Louis University. The book is a compendium, evidently, of class lectures and 
notes; its treatment is highly systematic and succinct, the subject matter ar- 
ranged under paragraph themes, theses, major and minor arguments, corol- 
laries, replies to alleged difficulties, topics for discussion, and references (large- 
ly from Catholic apologetic sources). The stamp of approval on the flyleaf of 
the book by officials in the church (the usual form: Nihil Obstat and Impri- 
matur) serves as a warrant to the reader that no revolutionary doctrine is to be 
expected within its pages, that the novel in modern science and philosophy must 
somehow be correlated with accepted ecclesiastical tradition or else disavowed, 
and that, as before, philosophy is still the handmaiden of theology. 

True to form, then, the book is a theological metaphysics. Non-Catholic 
readers will find the book of interest perhaps chiefly because it indicates the 
character of the philosophy that is being expounded in a modern Catholic Uni- 
versity; it reveals how some of the significant data of modern science and cur- 
rent metaphysical notions derived from these are being correlated with an 
older tradition; and it reflects the thoroughgoing way in which a modern Cath- 
olic apologetic is being constructed. We may well disagree with the underlying 
deductive procedure and with many of the inferences thus drawn in the book, 
nevertheless we can hardly fail to respect the critical acumen and the great 
amount of erudition which the author brings to bear upon the facts and theories 
brought under discussion. As is to be expected, the names of Aristotle and 
Thomas Aquinas figure conspicuously throughout. 

A few of the points of view defended might well be set down: the theory 
of inorganic evolution is not incompatible with either theism, creationism, or 
even the Genesis account; the material universe affords sufficient evidence for 
the doctrine of intelligent design; physical and moral laws give evidence of in- 
telligent regulation; miracles are not only possible but actual and recognizable; 
time and space, while issuing as products of mind, nevertheless are grounded in 
objective reality; necessity, which rules the events of the material world, is not 
absolute; the various types of inorganic matter as they occur in nature cannot 
be explained except by substantial form; pure spirits, or angels, it is possible to 
hold, not only exist but may effect intervention in the forces of nature; “the 
intrinsic end or purpose of human nature is to possess true good and happiness; 
our nature is constituted with that objective in view . . . . in the conferring 
of this true good and happiness God finds his greater glory. That glory there- 


fore is the ultimate extrinsic end of mankind’’; and so on. 
VERGILIUS FERM 


CHINESE SociAt Oricins. By Herbert F. Rudd. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1928. Pp. ix-+-221. 
From an analysis of early documents the author attempts to arrive at a 
description of Chinese moral sentiments before Confucius and an explanation 
of them in terms of social and economic situations. The study is carefully done 
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and fully illustrated by quotations from his sources, direct evidence being sup- 
plemented by the use of such clues as are furnished by examination of language 
patterns. Most of the results are too detailed to be summarized; but the author 
does reach the general conclusion that the peaceful agricultural life of an in- 
digenous people without hostile neighbors naturally emphasized family life; 
that “Chinese society must be explained in terms of the family and of the 
morality which characterizes the primary groups”; and that “The Chinese peo- 
ple are little inclined to abstract speculation and philosophical reasoning, but 
they are peculiarly sensitive to the demands of human society and to the mean- 
ing of particular social relations.” CHARNER M. PERRY 


NATURAL ConpbucT. By Edwin Bingham Copeland. Stanford University: 

Stanford University Press, 1928. Pp. vii-+-262. Price, $3.50. 

Careless of the quibblings of oversophisticated philosophers, the author 
states in simple terms a theory of ethics based upon the principles of evolution. 
Three doctrines constitute the framework of his theory. The real, ultimate goal 
of conduct is the permanence of life—the permanence not of individual life but 
of the life of our people. Happiness is the natural result of such conduct, and 
is, in general, evidence of nature’s endorsement of our conduct. We owe our 
lives to society; and since payment of debts is a necessary condition of society 
and hence of the continuance of life, it is our duty to do whatever is for the 
good of society. In addition to these principles, the book contains two or three 
subsidiary theoretical doctrines and a certain amount of supporting argument. 
Most of the book is made up, however, of interesting illustrations from biology 
and of applications of the theoretical principles to personal, social, political, 
educational, and international problems. CHARNER M. PERRY 


SOULS IN THE MAKING: AN INTRCDUCTION TO PASTORAL PsycHOoLocy. By 
J. G. McKenzie. London: Allen & Unwin, 1928. Pp. 249. Price 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Since Hadfield’s Psychology and Morals, many books have appeared to in- 
troduce Viennese psychology to ministers of religion. The present book will be 
found a readable and useful volume of this kind. It has been written to help, 
and doubtless will help ministers to understand many pastoral problems. An 
evangelical gospel is presupposed and the psychology is tacked on to that. 
Hence some will find it rather facile in parts, while others will note how easily 
traditional dogmas of sin are set aside under the impact of Freud. 

E. F. METTRICK 
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NOTES 


Mr. L. Ho disclaims responsibility for the article entitled “The Philo- 
sophical Background of the Chinese Revolution” (this Journal, XXXIX, 
306-12), to which his name was appended as joint author without his 
knowledge or consent. 
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